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AN inquiry into the reasons why Nature has formed man- 
kind so various in stature, would be a speculation more cu- 
rious than useful—more difficult than remunerating. The 
fact of this diversity is sufficiently obvious, its consequences 
somewhat amusing. The illustration on the opposite page 
conveys some idea of the fortunes and misfortunes attend- 
ant upon the diversity of stature. We have a giant and a 
mannikin, they are introduced in their fair proportions; the 
mannikin perched on the stalwart arm of the giant, who re- 
gards him with the air of the sublime looking down upon 
the ridiculous. The allegory is put in motion. These two 
worthies travel, and, during the journey, find themselves 
in a wood. Here commence the giant’s difficulties; he, 
Absalom-like, finds the boughs indisposed to waive any 
ceremony, and is obliged to bow himself to avoid concus- 
sion. Yet, notwithstanding all his precaution, many an en- 
tanglement and many a blow are inflicted upon him, while 
his tiny companion scampers amid the leafy entoilment scath- 


less and free. Nor are these difficulties confined to out-of- 


dvor life, for they reach a castle, and apply for rest and re- | 
A feast is prepared for them, but, alas for the | 


freshment. 
giant! the rooms are too low for his stature, and the enter- 
tainment becomes a “ Tantalia Dapes” to his hungered 
cravings, while the dwarf, perched up in an extensive chair, 
revels in the banquet; and so proceed the misfortunes of the 


one and the fortunes of the other, till death comes as the | 


requiem @rumnarum to the giant, and the “little un” gains 
the day. 
extremes; but let us draw these widely-sundered cords to- 
gether, dear reader, and see what manner of men we are 
who throng the daily thoroughfare of life. Tall and short, 
flat aud sharp, strong and weak, alike jostle in the crowd, 
and death the end of all. In the words of Horace,— 


So much for the allegory, which is drawn in the 


“ JEquo pede pulsat pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres”” 





The cold airs of adversity, and the balmy breezes of for- || 


tune, breathe alike upon all, though not to all are they alike 


attempered. They flow in currents, in strata of the atmo- 


sphere, and blow upon the heads that chance to be moving , 


Happy inequality of stature! it is the very 
Were we all alike, what 


in their level. 
oddfellowship of human nature. 
a dull world this would be. 
our dislikings, our loves or our hatreds? As well, then, 
might we go largely into the recruiting line, and form one 
vast, universal army, which should war with—fate ! 

It is a lucky thing, however, in the economy of human 
nature, that the mind is not always proportioned to the body, 


for then the greatest talent would ever be centered in the} 


greatest stature, and another race of the Anakim would be 
required to people the world. It is lucky, truly, for the di- 
minutive that such is no sine qua non. 
portion of distinguished men have been within the standard 
of middle height, and many of them even very much below 
it. Pope, for instance, was a perfect mannikin in stature, 


though a giant in mind. There are inconveniences in ex- 


cess of stature which fall not to the share of the medium- |! 
A tall man cannot lie in his | 


sized editions of humanity. 


eet 


Where would be our likings or | 


By far the greater 


| bed without suspending his understandings beyond the 
; room and verge” of blanket and sheet. If he travel ina 
‘stage, or consign himself to the tender mercies of an omni- 
bus, he is obliged, crab-like, to contract his limbs, and to 
‘remain in durance vile for the whole extent of his journey. 
| Many a room is also too low for his cranium, and many a 


| doorway receives the thunder of his maledictions. Happy, 


{in escaping these evils, is the man of moderate stature. It 
is something gained to the amount of human happiness, to 
know that there is even one misfortune which cannot fall to 





! 
| 
| 
| 
} 
our lot. 

' . . . . . . 

In medio tutissimus ibis, is a well-known motto, and 
i| most especially applicable to stature, as it is also, at this 
| present moment, to the extent of these remarks, which have 
already occupied * ample room and verge enough,” without 


| rising farther towards the “ head and front of their offending.” 
J. W.N. 





DASHES AT LIFE WITH A FREE PENCIL. 





THE PHANTOM-HEAD UPON THE TABLE. 


A SINGULAR STORY FROM REAL LIFE, 





CHAPTER III. 


Showing what makes a horse-stealer a gentleman. 





Ir was the first day of September, and most of the gold 
|| threads were drawn from the tangled and vari-coloured woof 
“The season” was over. ‘Two gen- 


'| of London society. 
| tlemen stood in the window of Crockford’s, one a Jew bar- 
| rister, (kersey enough for more russet company by birth and 
| character, but admitted to the society of ‘ costly stufl” for 
|| the equivalent he gave as a purveyor of scandal,) and the 
other a commoner, whose wealth and fashion gave him the 
privilege of out-staying the season in town without publish- 
|| ing in the Morning Post, a better reason than inclination for 
so unnatural a procedure. 
|| Count Spiridion Pallardos was seen to stroll slowly up St. 
|| James-street, on the opposite side. 
|| Look there, Abrams!” said Mr. Townley Manners, 
} ‘ there’s the Greek who was taken up at one time by the 
1 Aymars. I thought he was transported.” 
“No! he still goes to the Aymars, though he is “ in Cov- 
} Dallinger had him arrested,—for 
f heapibaaliiinn, was’nt it? The officer nabbed him as he 
i was handing Lady Angelica out of her carriage in Berkeley 
What 


entry” everywhere else. 


Square. I remember hearing of it two months ago. 
a chop-fallen blackguard it looks !” 
Come, come, man!—give the devil his 


liberal commoner ; “ may be it’s 


“ Blackguard ! 
; due !? deprecated the more 
i}from not having seen a gentleman for the last week, but, 
i hang me! if I don’t think that same horse-stealer turning 
'}the corner, is as crack-looking a man as I ever saw from 
{this window. What’s o’clock ?” 

| ‘Half past four,” replied the scandal-monger, swallow- 
‘| ing, with a bland smile, what there was to swallow in Man- 
I} ners’s two-edged remark, and turning suddenly on his heel. 
Pallardos slowly took his way along Piccadilly, and was 
|| presently in Berkeley Square, at the door of the Aymars. 
|| The porter admitted him without question, and he mounted, 
i The ladies sat by the 


'| unannounced, to the drawing-room. 

{ . . 

| window, looking out upon the garden. 
“Ts it you, Spiridion?” said Lady Aymar, “TJ had hoped 


you would not come to-day ! 
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“Oh, mamma!” appealed Lady Angelica. 

“ Welcome all other days of the year, my dear Pallardos, 
—warmly welcome, of course”—continued Lady Aymar, 
“ but—to-day—oh God! you have no idea what the first of 
September is,—to us—to my husband !” 

Lady Aymar covered her face with her hands, and the 
tears streamed through her fingers. 

* Pardon me,” said Pallardos—“ pardon me, my dear 
lady, but I am here by the Earl’s invitation, to dine at six.” 

Lady Aymar sprang from her seat in astonishment. 

“* By the Earl’s invitation, did you say? Angelica, what 
can that mean? Was it by note, Count Pallardos ?” 

* By note,” he replied. 

“T am amazed!” she said, “truly amazed! Does he 
mean to have a confidant for his family secret? Is his in- 
sanity on one point affecting his reason on all? What shall 
we do, Angelica?” 

“We may surely confide in Spiridion, whatever the 
meaning of it, or the result”’—gently murmured Lady 
Angelica. 

** We may—we may !” said Lady Aymar, 
for it as you will. 


Prepare him 
I pray Heaven to help me through with 
this day without upsetting my own reason. I shall meet 
you at dinner, Spiridion.”’ 

With her hands twisted together in a convulsive knot, 
Lady Aymar slowly and musingly passed into the conser- 
vatory on her way to her own room, leaving to themselves 
two lovers who had much to talk of besides dwelling upon 
a mystery which, even to Lady Angelica, who knew most 
of it, was wholly inexplicable. Yet was it partially ex- 
plained by the trembling girl—explained as a case of mon- 
omania, and with the brevity of a disagreeable subject, but 
listened to by her lover with a different feeling—a convic- 
tion as of a verified dream, and a vague inexplicable terror 
But 
the lovers must be left to themselves, by the reader as well 
as by Lady Aymar; and meantime, till the dinner hour, 
when our story begins again, we may glance at a note 


which he could neither reason down nor account for. 


which was received, and replied to, by Lord Aymar in the | 


library below. 


My pear Lorn—In the belief that a frank communica- 
tion would be best under the circumstances, I wish to make 


It seemed like the first day after a death, in the house of 
|Lord Aymar. An unaccountable hush prevailed’ through 
| the servants’ offices ; the gray-headed old butler crept noise- 
less about, making his preparations for dinner, and the doors, 
|that were opened and shut, betrayed the careful touch of 
apprehension. With penetrating and glassy clearness the 
kitchen clock, seldom heard above stairs, resounded through 
| the house, striking six. 

In the same neglected attire which she had worn in the 
morning, Lady Aymar re-entered the drawing-room. The 
| lids were drawn up around her large eyes with a look of 
| unresisting distress, and she walked with relaxed steps, and 
had, altogether, an air absent and full of dread. The in- 
terrupted lovers ceased talking as she approached, but she 
{did not remark the silence, and walked, errandless, from 
| corner to corner. 

The butler announced dinner. 

‘* May I give your ladyship an arm?” asked Pallardos. 
“Oh God! is it dinner-time already!” she exclaimed 
with a voice of terrour. ‘ Williams! is Lord Aymar 
below ?”” 





* Tn the dining-room, miladi.” 

She took Spiridion’s arm, and they descended the stairs. 
As they approached the dining-room, her arm trembled so 
violently in his that he turned to her with the fear that she 
was about to fall. He did not speak. A vague dread, 
which was more than he had caught from her looks—a some. 
thing unaccountably heavy at his own heart—made his voice 
cling to his throat. He bowed to Lord Aymar. 

His noble host stood leaning upon the mantel-piece, pale, 
| but seeming less stern and cold than suffering and nerved 





|| to bear pain. 

| “ T am giad to see you, my dear count!” he said, giving 
him his hand with an affectionateness that he had never before 
jmanifested. ‘ Are you quite well?” he added, scrutinizing 
‘his features closely with the question—* for, like myself, 
}you seem to have grown pale upon this——September 
| dulness.” 

‘“*T am commonly less well in this month than in any 





| 
\other,” said Pallardos, ‘‘ and—now I think of it—I had for- 
|| gotten that I arose this morning with a depression of spirits 
|| as singular as it was unendurable. I forgot it, when I re- 


an inquiry, prefacing it with the assurance that my only || ceived your lordship’s note, in the happiness the day was to 
hope of happiness has been for some time staked upon the |} .in¢ me? 
successful issue of my suit for your daughter’s hand. It is!| a: 
. m . if 
commonly understvod, [ believe, that the bulk of your Lord. |! . : 
ship’s fortune is separate from the entail, and may be dis. || either Lord or Lady Aymar, and the conversation relapsed 
posed of at your pleasure. May I inquire its amount, or || into the commonplaces of dinner-table civility. Spiridion 
rather, may | ask what fortune goes with the hand of | observed that the footmen were excluded, the old butler 
Lady Angelica. The Beauchief estates are unfortunately || : : 
, . |; alone serving them at table ; and that the shutters, of which 

much embarrassed, and my own debts (I may frankly con- | ‘ : 
fess) are very considerable. You will at once see, my Lord, || he got a chance glimpse between the curtains, were care- 
that, in justice to your daughter, as well as to myself, [|| fully closed. Once or twice Pallardos roused himself with 

. . - ° . + 1! 

—_ not do otherwise than make this frank inquiry before | the thought that he was ill playing the part of an agreeable 
« fea s 1 » & > > "- | 4 2 . 
pushing my suit to extremity. Begging your indulgence guest, and proposed some question that might lead to dis- 

and an immediate answer, I remain my dear Lord, || : - ; é ‘ » 
Yours very faithfully, Frepericx Beavcmer. || CUSsion 5 but the spirits of Lady Angelica seemed frighted 
The Eart or Aymar. | to silence, and Lord and Lady Aymar were wholly absorb- 


|'ed, or were at least unconscious of their singular incommu- 


The lovers exchanged looks, unremarked, apparently, by 


(REPLY.) 


Dear Lorp Freperick—I trust you will not accuse me of || nicativencss. 


a want of candour in declining a direct answer to your |! Dinner dragged on slowly—Lady Aymar retarding every 


question. ‘Though I freely own to a friendly wish for your || remove with terrified and flurried eagerness. Pallardos re- 
— 2 sap mene to a. Be net ig of ae An- || marked that she did not eat, but she asked to be helped 
gelica, with a view to marriage, it can only be in the irrevo.- | . F ae 

: : Satie || again fro very dish before its removal. , attle 
cable process of a marriage settlement that her situation, as || ene Se 4 dish ae ™ removal. Her fork rattled 
to the probable disposal of my fortune, can be disclosed. I jon the plate with the trembling of her hand, and, once or 


may admit to you, however, that, upon the events of this || twice, an outbreak of hysterical tears was evidently pre- 
day on which you have written, (it so chances,) may de-|) vented by a stern word and look from Lord Aymar. 

pend the question whether I should encourage you to pur-| 
sue farther your addresses to Lady Angelica. {| 


Ayman. || 
'' hurried voice, ‘one minute more !” 


The butler leaned over to his mistress’s ear. 
No—no—no! Not yet—not yet!” she exclaimed, in a 
But the clock at that 


Yours very faithfully, 
Lorp Frepertck Beavcnier. 
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of instant struck seven, counted by that table company in | the blood of the Aymars. This would appear a singular 
rh breathless silence. Pallardos felt his heart sink, he knew || omission between two members of one family, but I had 
not why. | Strong reasons for my silence, one of which was your possi- 
= y : | ble sympathy with your mother’s obstinate incredulity. 
®, 4 Lord Aymar spoke quickly and hoarsely. | Now—since yesterday’s appalling proof—you can no longer 
of “Turn the key, Williams !” |doubt the inheritance of the phantom head—the fearful 
he Lady Aymar screamed and covered her face with her hands. || record of some nameless deed of guilt, which is doomed to 
‘ “ Remove the cloth!” he again ordered precipitately. haunt our festal table as often as the murderous day shall 
> Ths tethers eed thteied, We Gendded otth te ccc. round to a descendant of our blood. Fortunately— 
i 2 a Se ane 7 Cor- || mercifully, I shall perhaps say, we are not visited by this 
he ner of the cloth a moment, and seemed to want strength or |! dread avenger till the maturity of manhood gives us the 
he courage to fulfil his office. With a sudden effort Lord Ay- || courage to combat with its horrour. The Septembers, since 
of mar seized and threw the cloth to the other end of the || ™y twentieth year, have brought it with fatal certainty to 
|me. God alone knows how long I shall be able to with- 
nd ee. ; . X ee | stand the taint it gives to my thoughts when waking, and to 
n- “ There !” cried he, starting to his feet, and pointing to|! the dreams upon my haunted pillow. : 
he the bare table, ‘there! there!” he repeated, seizing the You will readily see, in what I have said, another rea- 
m hand of Lady Angelica, as she arose terrified upon her feet. || Son for my silence toward you on this subject. In the 
} “See you nothing? Do you see nothing ?” | Strong sympathy and sensitive Imagination of a woman, 
: ae ; might casily be bred, by too vivid picturing, a fancy which 
With a look, at her father, of blank inquiry—a look of! would be as palpable almost as the reality; and I wished 
pity at her mother, sunk helpless upon the arm of her chair || you to arrive at woman’s years with a belief that it was but 
ed —a look at Pallardos, who with open mouth, and eyes start- || monomaniac affection of my own brain,—a disease to 
—— ing from their sockets, stood gazing upon the table, heedless || Pity but not to share! You are now twenty. The females 
of all present—ahe enswered—" Nothing—my deer fa- | of my family have invariably seen the phantom at seven- 
' : 5 teen! Do you anticipate the painful inference I draw from 
ther !—nothing !” || the fact that this spectre is invisible to you ! 
rs, " He flung her arm suddenly from his hand. || No, Angelica! you are not my daughter! The Aymar 
an “I knew it,” said he, with angry emphasis. ‘ Take her, || blood does not run in your veins, and I know not how much 
ia shameless woman! Take your child, and begone !” it will soften the knowledge of your mother’s fi ailty to know, 
M9) ‘ | that you are spared the dread inheritance that would have 
ad, But Pallardos laid his hand upon the earl’s arm. | been yours with a legitimacy of honour. I had grounds for 
10-  | “* My lord! my lord!” he said, in a tone of fearful sup- 1 this belief at your birth, but I thought it due to the hallowed 
ice pression of outery, “can we not remove this hideous ob- | character of woman and wife to summon courage to wait 
ject! How it glares at you!—at me! Why does it look || for confirmation. Had I acted out the impulse, then almost 
+. Miles ts Reel denen? What intense Gataion. | uncontrollable within me, I should have profited by the law- 
le, at me. ROE ES Be, Ae AO : gs 5 || less land in which I resided to add more weight to the er- 
ed} ly head here? Oh God! oh God! I have seen itso often!” |! rand of this phantom avenger. But time and reason have 
“ You ?—you have seen it?” suddenly asked Lady Ay-|| done their work upon me. Your mother is safe from open 
ing mar in a whisper. “ Js there anything to see? Do you see } retribution. May God pardon her! 
es the same dreadful eight, Spiridion?” Her voice rose with I , You will have said, here, that since Count Pallardos has 
| . . || been revealed by the same pursuing Providence to be my 
ing =} the last question to a scream. || son, I may well refrain from appearing as my wife’s accu- 
elf, Pallardos did not answer. He had forgotten the presence || ser. I have no wish to profit by the difference the world 
ber | of them all. Ie struggled a moment, gasping and chok-|| makes between infidelity in man, and infidelity in wo- 
ing for self-control, and then, with a sudden movement, |)™@#3 nor to look, for an apology, into the law of nature 
‘ “ : |, upon which so general and undisputed a distinction must 
ny | clutched at the bare table. His empty hand slowly opened, || needs be founded. I confess the justice of Heaven's ven- 
or- and his strength sufficed to pass his finger across the palm. | geance upon the crime—visited upon me, I fearfully believe, 
rits He staggered backward with an idiotic laugh, and was re- || in the unconscious retaliation which gave you birth. Yet 
re- ceived in his fall by the trembling arms of Lady Angelica. || 1 cannot, for this, treat you as the daughter of my blood. 
st A motion from Lord Aymar conveyed to his faithful servant || And this brings me to the object of my letter. With the 
—_ sii ae ca ia la ony y 5 | care of years, I have separated, from the entail of Aymar, 
that the phantom was vanishing! ‘The door was flung open |} the bulk of my fortune. God has denied me a legitimate 
by and the household summoned. | male heir, and I have long ago determined, to leave, to its 
sed “ Count Pallardos has fainted from the heat of the room,” |, natural conflict with circumstances, the character of a child 
oa |] said Lord Aymar. “Place him upon my bed! And—|| 1 knew to be mine, and to adopt its destiny, if it proved 
‘ f : i || worthy, should my fears as to your own parentage be con- 
tler Lady Aymar!—will you step into the library—I 4 firmed by the undeniable testimony of our spectral curse. 
‘ich speak with you a moment!” || Count Pallardos is that child. Fate drew him here, with- 
ure. There was humility and beseechingness in the last few} out my interference, as the crisis of your destiny turned 
vith words of Lord Aymar, which fell strangely on the ear of the i against you. ‘The innocent was not to be punished for the 
ble Sidebsnissie cs, tirwind bet eee! guilty, and the inheritance he takes from you goes back to 
game) was ha aipea ssa lc A : : |} you—with his love in wedlock! So, at least, appearances 
dis- fully tasked to comprehend the meaning of that changed || have led me to believe, and so would seem to be made ap- 
ited tone, but, with a vague feeling of relief, she staggered |! parent the kind provisions of Heaven against our resentful 
rb. through the hall, and the door of the library closed behind | injustices. I must confess that I shall weep tears of joy if 
— ats jit be so, for, dear Angelica, you have wound yourself 
‘ || around my heart, nearer to its core than the coil of this ser- 
| pent of revenge. I shall find it to be so, I am sadly sure, if 
ery CHAPTER IV. I prove incorrect in my suppositions as to your attachment. 
hae. A letter from Lord Aymar to Lady Angelica will put]! _ I have now to submit to you, I trust only as a matter of 
ped we pcneah a tie | form, two offers for your hand—one from Mr. Townley 
d the story forward a ittlc. | Manners, and the other (conditional, however, with your 
te My pear Ancerica—I am happy to know that there are || fortune) from Lord Frederick Beauchief. An annuity of 
e oF circumstances which will turn aside much of the poignancy {| five hundred a year would be all you would receive for a 
pre- of the communication I am about to make to you. If I am/jj fortune, and your choice, of course, is free. As the Coun- 
not mistaken at least, in believing a mutual attachment to|/ tess Pallardos, you would share a very large fortune, (my 
exist between yourself and Count Pallardos, you will at once || gift to my son, by a transfer to be executed this day,) and tu 
comprehend the ground of my mental relief, and perhaps, || that destiny, if need be, I tearfully urge you. 
ina in a measure, anticipate what [ am about to say. > Affectionately yours, my dear Angelica, 
that I have never spoken to you of the fearful inheritance in AYMAR. 








ow 
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With one more letter, perhaps, the story will be suffi. | with j je owelzy, was prolonged 1 to a very ‘late hour ; every 
ciently told. | kingdom of Europe had its representative, and yet the most 
Dear Counr—You will wonder at receiving a friendly ‘| complete and gracious harmony reigned throughout the as- 
note from me after my refusal, two months since, to meet||sembly, accompanied by Tolbecque. Give me a country- 
you over “ pistols and coffee ;” but reparation may not be too |! dance to set things right! It is from a ball that springs, 


late, and this is to say, that you have your choice between |} sooner or later, that peace and universal fraternity which 
two modes of settlement, viz:—to accept for your stable | 
philosophers have dreamed of so long. 


the hunter you stole from me (vide police report) and allow || P : 
me to take a glass of wine with you at my own table and'| All Paris—this is the way they speak of it—danced at 


bury the hatchet, or, to shoot at me if you like, according || the ball of the Princess Czartoriska. The old echoes of the 
to your original design. Manners and Beauchief hope you | [sje Saint Louis trembled with surprise at the noise of the 


will select the latter, as they owe you a grudge for the pos- |; 
> r x th 
session of your incomparable bride and her fortune ; but I |} | animated dance, and the elegant equipages which flung their 


trust you will prefer the horse, which, (if Iam rightly inform. | i! | light upon the dark pavements of the quai d’Anjou, ordina- 
ed) bore you to the de claration of love at Chasteney. Re-||rily silent and solitary. It was the hotel Lambert which 
ply to Crockford’s. Yours ever (if you like) | served as the theatre of this splendid fete; the hotel Lam- 

Powrret DaLLingrr. bert, escaped by a miracle from the prosaisme of our time, 
‘from the ferocity of the black band and the venders of land. 
Not a year since, this precious monument of the art of Le. 
| sueur and Louis Le Brun, was put up at auction ; the buyer 
| could also obtain the privilege to erect a shop, a store, a 
| forge, or lumber-yard on the ruins of this elegant architec- 


Count Pattarpos. 
Is the story told? I think so! 


RA rr wee 


MARRIAGE. 


Tue bard has sung, God never form’d a soul 
Without its own peculiar mate, to meet 


3 . . | ° ’ 
Its wandering half, when ripe to crown the whole ,ture—in the place of Hebe, Ceres, Flora, Apollo, Venus, 
Bright plan of bliss, most heavenly, most complete ! |Cupid and the Muses, poetic guests, which the palette of 
But thousand evil things there are that hate | the painter and the chisel of the seulptor had attached to the 


To look on happiness ; these hurt, impede, . 
| . s, as -cting gods. 
And, leagued with time, space, circumstance, and fate, arches and walls, as so many protecting gods. Madame the 


Keep kindred heart from heart, to pine and pant and bleed. || | Princess Czartoriska has saved the memory of Lesueur and 





And as the dove to far Palmyra flying, | Le Brun from this outrage; she has spared mythology the 
wan = on | = founts of — beam, | insult which menaced it at the beard of Jupiter. 
eary, exhausted, longing, panting, sighing, . ges . : 
Lights sadly at the desert’s bitter stream ; | Very few ribands and not a single crachat was secn at 
| M. Frederic Soulié’ ar of intellectus y 
So many a soul, o’er life's drear desert faring, | M. I rede ric Soulié’s, but a great number of intellectual peo 
Love’s pure, congenial spring unfound, unquaff’d, | ple ; artists, poets, romancers, and dramatic authors poured 
Suffers, recoils, then, thirsty and despairing |in on all sides; the academy, to fill its three vacant fau- 


Of what it would, descends and oe pag cha ome i teuils, would have only had to fling a line at random in this 
- | crowd of writers; more than one would have been eager 
SALOON CORRESPONDENCE. | to bite at the hook. 

Panis, Feb. 7th, 1844. | In an adjoining saloon the ladies were assembled ; wreaths 
Batts and concerts are all the rage; there is dancing || of flowers hanging in festoons from the ceiling and walls, 
everywhere, singing everywhere. Paris is inundated with | gallantly indicated their place of asylum. At midnight the 
billets with this postscript :—There will be dancing—there || $0ngs had not ceased ; sometimes it was Lablache, with his 
will be music. Music is the prevailing epidemic of the || rapture and gayety; sometimes the energetic and spiritual 
time ; every one has caught it; the most insignificant per- || Roncini ; then Herz would let his agile fingers run over the 
son, the humblest citizen, is not without his virtuosos, and || ivory of the piano, and thus the hours rolled away in melo. 
gives concerts, taking for prima donna the seamstress or || dious sounds. M. Frederic Soulié had only promised a con- 
brodeuse on the corner, the mayor’s clerk for tenor and the || cert, but he also gave a ball in the bargain; that is called 
serjeant-major of his company for barytone. “ Every mar. || doing the thing handsomely. All at once, from this saloon 
quis must have pages,” said La Fontaine. Now every gro- || filled with feminine faces and perfume, sprang forward, like 
cer has his Lablache, Malibran, and Rubini. So you may || {| a light shadow, the masculine crowd opened to make way— 
imagine the cacophony, and the doleful bacchanals held || ’twas Madame Herz, commencing the waltz, yielding her 
every evening in the twelve arrondissements, from the first || grace ful and flexible waist to the arms of the happy waltzer, 
stories up to the garrets ; for not even the garrets escape the || her beautiful eyes and pale countenance to his regards. The 
contagion. The garrets play the clarionet, or the horn; the || signal given, all obeyed; the young, the pretty, and even 
garrets are filled with the wt of stomachs dying of hunger, |; the respectable. At three in the morning the waltz was 
and the la without fire or room. || still whirling on in the midst of witty conversations fed by 
Four fetes of different characters, yet agreeing in one | perfumed sherbet and highly-coloured punch. M. Frederic 
particular, have surpassed all the others of this week: the || Soulié did the honours of this elegant soirée with sprightly, 
ball of the English ambassador, that of the Princess Czar- 1 witty bonhomie ; convincing all that the terrible author of 
toriska, the concert given by M. Frederic Souli¢é, and the |} Wemoirs of the Devil, and so many gloomy romances, is 

rout of M. Moreau Sainté, of the Comic Opera. Thus all |} the best devil in the world. 
tastes were suited ; politics and diplomacy, arts and letters, !|_ However, if you wish for jovial pleasure without etiquette, 
sung a duet and waltzed together. | the sparkling eye, the smile on the lips, hearty pleasure, 
The ball of the English ambassador drew the aristocracy || true, real pleasure, you must visit M. Moreau Sainté. It 
of names and titles ; it was difficult to take a step without | i! happened that M. Moreau Sainté is a prince and ambassa- 
jostling a prince, a duke, or a baron ; and more than one ele. {i dor as well as others, ambassador brevéte by M. Scribe, 
gant danseuse ran the risk, in the whirl of the waltz, of tear- |! prince by the grace of M. Plainard; but at his ball he was 
ing her light robe, or disarranging her long blonde or brown ‘| only a plain mortal—the quite short, amiable host of the 
hair, from the pins of Russian, German, Italian and French } third story. All the Comic Opera were there, en masse :— 
crosses, which bristled on every breast. The ball, animated, | Madame Thillon, Madame Lavoye, Mademoiselle Revilly, 
éclatante, splendid, crowned with flowers, and glittering Mademoiselle Darcier, even good mama Boulanger, who 
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has lost none of her bloom nor gayety, and who waltzes still | 


as one waltzes at twenty. The tenors and counter-tenors 
of the comic opera formed the male battalion, if, indeed, 
the Comic Opera really knows what is called tenor and 
counter-tenor. The Royal Academy did not consider it de- 
rogatory to their character to go and dance with their second 
cousin the Comic Opera; and the Italian Theatre went him- 
self, like a good prince. As to the Vaudeville, you may 
imagine it felt honoured with the invitation, and ate an 
abundance of ices in token of fraternity and gratitude. 


Madame Volnys raised her dark eyebrows on one side, | 


Madame Doche smiled .on the other; here Mademoiselle 
Nathalie made the tail of the cat, while the blushing Rose- 
Cherie hazarded an avant-deux ; Madame Page, her soft 


paleness and white shoulders of little Duchess; and Made- | 


moisclle Boisgontier assumed her air of tambour-major. 
Talk to me of these balls of artists, where no one has any- 
thing to conceal from the other, where the lively sallies 
burst forth with the champagne ! 
not prance at the door; but the humble cabriolet and the 


modest citizen carry away more joy and more pleasure from | 


such a night than all the splendid equipages of Mesdames 
the Duchesses gallop with in a whole year! 

The tribunals have still attracted attention this week. 
Poulman’s lawsuit has ended, condemning to death the ac- 
cused person. The ex-notary Lehon, condemned at Paris 
for abuse of confidence, then sent to be tried at the assizes 
at Lyons, has been acquitted by the jury. The Journal du 
Loiret informs us on this occasion of one of those fabulous 
stories of devotedness before which we must bow. An 
aged woman, whose whole fortune, amounting to a con- 
siderable sum, Lehon had lost, gave herself up, from a feel- 
ing of charity, to partake the captivity of him who had strip- 
ped her of all her wealth. This woman of unequalled piety 
became a prisoner, in order to remain with Lehon, and give 
him the attention and consolations his condition required. 
Before he was taken to Orleans she’ went before him to pre- 
pare his lodgings in the prison. 

The news is a cheat. We were promised Mademoiselle 
Cerito, but she has not come. Mademoiselle Cerito is jest- 
ing with us. She makes one step towards the Opera, and 
then goes back again. 
““ Mademoiselle Cerito has come to us with her lightest 
foot!” Mouths are opened, every one holds himself ready 
to clap his hands. Your servant! No Cerito. She goes to 
Naples, to London, to Milan, to Vienna; in short, every- 
where but to Paris, where she is so ardently desired. I 
know very well that this is the method of Galetée ; but at 
last Galetée allows herself to be taken under a willow. 
Mademoiselle Cerito is still retreating ; is it that she may 
be run after? However, one gets tired of running, loses 
breath, and even the most patient Tytire would, after a 
time, send Galetée to the devil. Let Mademoiselle Cerito 
reflect, if she ever means to take Paris for her Tytire. When 
she gets ready it may be too late; the shepherd may have 
found another shepherdess. 

For want of Mademoiselle Cerito, Mademoiselle Taglioni 
was announced. Very well; we have neither. It is de- 


cided, the sylphides will have nothing more to do with us! 


But, since they are so disdainful, let us be proud in our turn. 
Adieu, then, ungrateful sylphides! adieu, Cerito and Tagli- 
oni! You refuse us the honour of your presence. Let it 
pass. Have we not Carlotta Grisi, who is worth as much 
as you, after all; and Mademoiselle Dumilatre, who will do 
her best to cut cross-capers in your tracks?) Mademoiselle 
Adele is to try her skill in your career within a month; 
this new attempt will positively decide whether the pretty 


eseaus 


Horses of pure blood do | 


Twenty times we have been told: | 
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|| will obtain great success. 





| danseuse is entitled to a place by the side of illustrious legs. 
The ballet in question is called Le Caprice. We have al- 
ready spoken of it, but it was then only talked of. It was 
}announced only as a ballet, in the cradle; now it is on its 
‘legs, and only waits the drawing of the fiddle-bow to walk. 
| Madame Adele Dumilatre will dance the principal role; 
| this role, it is said, will set off her talents in un éclat quite 
We doubt not but what Mademoiselle Dumilatre 
The subject and the title of the 
work admirably suit a pretty danseuse ; these demoiselles 
know so well what caprice is? 

Here is some real news! Our colonies are endeavouring 
to cultivate the dramatic art at the foot of the Atlas; and 
some of these days we expect to see some famous ut de 
poitrine taken in the midst of a razzia under the banners 
of General Lamoricicre. In a coming bulletin we shall 
read :—‘* Three hundred prisoners, two hundred fusils, four 
| hundred camels, twelve hundred sheep, an ancient cadi en- 
gaged to play the Caliph of Bagdad, two lovers escaped 
from the fanaticism of d’Abd-el- Kader, (the monster !) and 
three figurantes danseuses of the Revolte au Serail. It is 
said that the rat (style of scenery) begins to spring up and 
progress in the provinces of the old Jugurtha,” ete. How- 
ever, things are not yet in so prosperous a state, and our 
compatriots are making colonies of the drama, at the same 
time with the settlements in the plains of Metidjah. Here is 
what a correspondent writes : 

“The city of Constantine is becoming French ; the proof 
of this is in the erection of a theatre. This exploring com- 
pany is under the direction of M. Roubaud, and draws na- 
tive amateurs as well as the European population.” 

* Monseigneur, the Duke d’Aumale, gives the theatre from 


jnew. 


} 


his private purse six hundred francs a year, as long as he 
commands in the province. He amuses himself very much 
at the theatre, which he constantly attends.” 

“ Among the number of pieces represented, we mention, 
The Yellow Gloves, and the Apprentice, vaudevilles, in 
which the humour of M. Henri and the enthusiasm of Ma- 
dame Roubaud are highly applauded.” 

** A colossal drama has been tried on our stage; the fa- 
mous Tower de Nesle served for the debut of Madame 
Lovendal, who conciliated the public from the very first 
salutation.” 

“M. Armand, in the roles of Achard, does very well; we 
must not forget the grateful Madame Roubaud; and Made- 
moiselle Ambroisine, who attracts attention by her exqui- 
site style.” 

“ ‘To sum up all, the prince, the public, and the director 
are equally satisfied.” 

We are assured that, after the denunciations of the jour- 
nals to M. the Prefect of Police, that which contributed the 
most to the correction of the orthographical errour on Mo- 
litre’s monument, was the following billet addressed to the 
edile of the artistical capital : 

“ To Monsteurr R. Rampvteav, Prrefect of the Seine. 

You had betterr rrun and prrocure two prrivate senti- 
nels for the fountain of Moliérre, in orderr to guarrd the 
ltwo R R’s of the Avarre. 

Yourr grreat admirerr.” 





WRITING A STORY. 

“T can’t make a speech, but if any gentleman wishes to do go, I'll 
hold his hat !” 

Ir would be strange, indeed, if the * regular contributors” 
to our periodical literature never admitted into their produc- 
tions an errour in expression or metaphor. Their sketches 
}must necessarily oftentimes be “sent into this breathing 
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world” without time for correction, and the reconsideration | 


of their many parts; the only wonder, therefore, is, that a | 
greater number of them are not liable to the censure of | 
being “ scarce half made up.” | 

Many there are who will rail in turn at a story, the writer, | 
and the journal ; for what? Is the story deficient in plot or! 
incident? Does it present a false picture of nature or of so- || 
ciety? Or has the writer introduced characters that are | 
calculated to offend the sense of delicacy and refinement? | 
None of these. Well, then, to what, in the name of good | 
nature and common sense, do you object? “ Why—ahem !| 
the truth is, I don’t like the author’s vein!” Ah, indeed!, 
Well, my dear sir, you are probably one in a hundred; there | 
may be ninety-nine who sympathize and feel at home with | 
the writer, to you who do not. 

Dear reader, a word with you, which I did not like to say | 
to my friend, though I cannot resist the inclination to say it 1 
of him. He has literary pretensions. I am sorry I cannot 
let you “judge of the tree by its fruit ;” for, the fact is, it has || 
produced none, (save and except, perhaps, a newspaper | 
paragraph or so; which, by the way, is, more properly speak- | 
ing, not fruit, but a sort of blossoming ;) but, no matter, he | 
has literary pretensions ! and judging, very correctly, (it must | 
be instinct, though,) that he can never attain to the emi-| 
nence others have gained, he appears determined upon | 
equality at least, and therefore zealously endeavours to pull | 
the ladder from under them, and thus reduce them to his | 
level. Friend, thou mayest never reach “the topmost 
round” while thou labourest at the bottom ! 





“ Oh, it is capital!” exclaimed Frank Hammond, who 
had just been reading to three or four friends from a book 
which lay open upon his table. 

‘‘ What’s capital?’ asked young Pembrook, at that mo- 
ment entering. 

** Good evening, Jack ; take a seat,” said Frank, without 
regarding the question. 

* Good evening, gentlemen; but, Frank, let’s hear that 
capital idea of yours.” 

“Ten to one you won’t agree with him,” said Saunders, 
exchanging a glance with Frank, “it’s the story he com- 
menced the other evening ; however, Frank—” 

“ Stuff!” ejaculated Pembrook. 

‘‘ Why, Jack,” interposed Frank, “it’s absolutely of no 
purpose to talk to you about these matters. I never saw a 
fellow in all my life with so little sentiment.” 

“ Sentiment,eh? Why, my dear fellow, can you discover 
any sentiment in that confounded story? Balderdash !” 

‘Oh, you’re mistaken,” said Frank, “ it’s not balderdash, 
by any means.” 

“Continue reading,” proposed Saunders, as he would 
have done before had not Pembroke interrupted him by cry- 
ing “ stuff,” “ continue reading, and he’ll be convinced.” 

“Oh, no, no! I’m obliged to you. I've read it all, and 
found it ‘flat, stale and unprofitable’ enough, so don’t trouble 
yourself, Frank.” 

* Just let me read to you,” said Frank, “ about five lines 
here, conveying a delicate touch of fancy that—” 

* Delicate touch of humbug!” warmly exclaimed Pem- 
brook. ‘I tell you there’s not a single sentence in the 
whole production, or in all the man ever wrote, that ought 
to be saved from oblivion. I'll bet you an opera-ticket, I 
could sit down, and in half an hour write a more ingenious 
sketch than that same thing you praise so.” 

“I take your bet,” quickly but quietly responded Frank. 

* Oh, well,” returned Pembrook, “I don’t exactly mean 


“Oh, you’re cooling off, are you?’ joyously inquired a 
young man, who had until now remained silent. 

‘Not at all,” said Pembrook, though not boldly, and evi- 
dently piqued at the last remark. 

“Well, give us a single chapter to-night, then,” suggest- 
ed Saunders, “ and you may write the remainder at your 
leisure.” 

‘‘ Well, where are the paper and ink?” asked he, ina 
tone almost implying his entire confidence that they were 
not at hand. 

* Ah! yes,” tauntingly said Frank, ‘I can accommodate 
you,” and he stepped into the next room. Presently return- 
ing, he placed upon the table pens, ink and paper, and then 
politely requested Pembrook to favour them with a story. 

Pembrook sat down at the table, and, seizing a pen, 
commenced writing ; he wrote as far as what appeared to 
be the title, then hesitated, then commenced again, and had 


' been writing two or three minutes. All were silent, though 


they could scarcely remain so, because of a crisis expected. 

“ The Mysterious Hunter!” exclaimed, or rather scream- 
ed the young man I have before mentioned, who had been 
for a moment looking over Pembrook’s shoulder. The lat- 
ter gentleman started up from the chair in a pet, and threw 
the pen into the fire, while a burst of laughter escaped from 
all in the room, (except himself.) 

* Capital title, that! exclaimed Frank. 

* Beautiful !” ejaculated Saunders. 

“*So perfectly romantic !” cried he who had announced 
it, still holding on to his sides. 


moment?” angrily asked Pembrook. 

* John Pembrook, Esquire!” coolly replied Saunders ; 
“a young gentleman who was here a short time since, and 
proposed writing a tale in half an hour.” 

‘“‘ Give him a chance,” said Frank. “ Let us meet one 
week from to-night, and if Jack does not bring an original 
sketch, let him forfeit opera-tickets.” 

“ Very well,” said Pembrook, “ I agree to it; good night.” 

When he had gone, his friends indulged in another hearty 
laugh. 

* Ah, he has left his manuscripts,” said Frank; “ well, 
Sol, we'll appoint you reader, as you commenced it for us.” 

“He had not gone far into the story, but here it is:— 
‘On a gloomy and disagreeable day in November, 18— 
just as the mantle of night was falling upon the forest of 
B——, two horsemen, engaged in earnest conversation, 
suddenly dashed across a small opening in the wood, and 
were again hidden by the density of the surrounding forest. 
The horses were sweating and foaming at the bit, and the 
riders were covered with dust. The elder of the two was 
dressed—’ That’s all.” 

‘So far so good,” said Frank ; * but I think I’ve heard 
something like that before. However, let’s see what he'll 
bring us next Thursday evening. You'll be here?” 

“Yea” 

* And you?” 

‘* Yes, all.” 





Thursday evening came. So did Pembrook, and the rest. 
But Pembrook, upon entering, laid no neat little roll upon 
the table, nor did he put his hand to his coat pocket, as if 
to assure himself that he had safely stowed there what 
would shortly “ astonish the natives.” Still, he might have 
a manuscript with him, and, although his friends could see 
nothing of it, his air of calm decision almost satisfied them 
that he would presently produce it. For some time, no allu- 








a half hour.” 


sion was made to what was uppermost in the minds of all ; 


“* Well, who could write anything upon the spur of the 
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but, after they had impartially discussed and exhausted 
several topics with philosophic patience, and as Pembrook 
had not produced the evidence of his ability to write a story 
at all, much less in half an hour, they commenced calling 
as lustily for the story as did the citizens of Rome to hear 
Cesar’s will. 

“Come, we’ve waited with a good deal of patience to 
have you bring forth that story,” said Frank ; “ out with it.” 

“Yes, the story, the story!” cried all. 

“Sol,” said Saunders, * read the title for him.” 

** Have you continued the story of the Mysterious Hun- 
ter,” said Sol, smiling, “ or have you written upon the 
‘Beacon of the Night, or the Illuminated Lamp-post, eh?” 

“Gentlemen,” said Pembrook, drawing himself up as if 
for an effort, yet with an air of perfect good humour, “ I’ve 
come to the conclusion that, however simple and easy the 
idea of writing a story is in the abstract, it becomes quite 
another thing when we attempt to put it into practice.” 

“ Bravo!” cried Frank. 

‘* Glad you’re satisfied of it,” said Saunders. 

* Now, Jack,” said Frank, “ I perceive you’re coming to 
your senses, and I want to ask you, candidly, don’t you 
think it better to acknowledge the beauties a work contains, 
than to be constantly harping upon what you conceive to 
be its errours, and thereby endeavouring to cast ridicule 
upon the author, whose talents you should respect ?” 

‘** Well, I don’t know but what you are right,” answered 
Pembrook, somewhat reluctantly. 

‘** Now that point is settled,” said Sol, ‘let’s pass to the 
next, id est, the Opera. When do you pay those tickets?” 

“ To-morrow night, if you like.” 

“ Very well, to-morrow then; and Jack—don’t criticise 
so harshly hereafter, or make rash promises of deeds to be 
done in half an hour.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Pembrook now regards 
these feuilletons in a more tolerant spirit, never indulging 
in his former vein of hypercriticism. 

ANNE. 


THERE is a pensiveness in quiet Anne, 

A mournful drooping of the full, gray eye, 

As if she had shook hands with Misery, 

And known some care since her short life began ; 
Her cheek is seriously pale, nigh wan, 

And, though of cheerfulness there is no lack, 

You feel as if she must be dress’d in black ; 

Yet is she not of those who, all they can, 

Strive to be gay, and striving, seem most sad,— 
Hers is not grief, but silent soberness ; 

You would be startled if you saw her glad, 

And startled if you saw her weep, no less ; ' 

She walks through life, as, on the Sabbath-day, 
She decorously glides to church to pray. 3.2. L. 





Tue letter which precedes the admirable poetry below was 
not intended for publication, but we cannot resist the 
pleasure of giving its good sense and charity to the public. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW MIRROR. 


GeEnTLEMEN : In some of the public “ obituaries” published 
of the late Nicholas Biddle, I have noticed this flippant re- 
mark: ‘* He also was something of a poet.” Everybody 
who knew him bears willing testimony to his mild and gen- 
tle manner—his courtesy, his kindness, and every quality 
that fitted him to discharge the duties of social life. He 
was a gentleman in every acceptation of the word. I leave 
his financial abilities to the better judgment of those who 
understand these matters better than I do—perhaps the least 
of them would have managed affairs better than he did. I 
say perhaps, because, time and oft, I have heard grave dis- 
cussions, and sometimes gay ones, in which many have 








roundly asserted that Napoleon did not know his duty at 
Waterloo; and they clearly demonstrated to the whole cir- 
cle, or the whole table, where he erred, and where they 
(had they been Napoleon) would have seized advantages 
whick he overlooked. Being myself neither financier or 
general, I can pass no opinion on these grave matters; but 
one thing I will venture to say, and that is, that the follow- 
ing lines, written twenty-two years ago, (long before the 
bank war,) are from the pen of the late Nicholas Biddle, 
written at the period when he exchanged his residence on 
his farm to the presidency of the bank. If any man, after 
reading them, is in doubt as to their poetic merit, let him 
try and show how far he can surpass them. The subject, 
to be sure, is a light one, and therefore may be the more 
easy to compass and manage. Yours, S. 8. Ts 





The following lines were written in 1822. To make 
them intelligible, it should be said that, on a former occa- 
sion, Mr. B. had written in Miss ’s album; that now 
he sent it back with a refusal, and that he had just before 
exchanged his residence in the country for his confinement 
in the bank :— 


Time was, when to see thee, fair lady, alone 

Would ’wake into verse this cold bosom of stone ; 

But now thy commands, all unchanged as thou art, 
Cannot kindle the fancy, nor soften the heart. 

So unequal our fates, since that scythe-bearing ‘Time, 
Appeased by thy beauty, provoked by my rhyme, 
Though he folded his wings, and muffled his tread, 

And passed without touching a hair of your head, 

As he came by my farm, cut me down to a cit, 

And dispersed my whole stock of merinos and wit. 

If you think this some pretext made up for my wife, 
Only look at my dwelling, and think of my life. 

Not a mummy, wrapt up in his pyramid hall, 

Nor the tuads, that live on for whole years in a wall, 
Nor the famed iron mask, breathe more sadness and gloom, 
Than I when inclosed in my vast marble tomb, 

Midst vaults of cold stone, and huge chests of dark iron, 
‘That would quell all the fancy of Shakspeare or Byron. 
Alas! had the ancients, who often surpass us 

In their pure golden age, fixed a bank on Parnassus, 
What an exquisite trial such a model to follow— 

Only think now, to sign one’s bank-notes like Apollo! 
But that rake of Olympus, too happy to rove, 

Would have scorned to make money and ceased to make love ; 
And the Muses, whose sex scarcely brooks their protectors, 
Have a true female scorn of all sorts of Directors. 

’Tis fiercely avenged though, for Banks, where they know it, 
Feel a horror that warns them to shun every poet ; 

And, since the first rnyme, the Muse’s fond votary, 

If ever he’s trusted, soon goes to the notary. 

Even I, sainted ladies, who, fixed on my farm, 

Though you never would visit me, wished you no harm— 
Even I would exchange, shall I dare to confess t’ye all, 
For one sheet of bank-notes the whole quire celestial. 

I prefer my last letter, from Barings or Hope, 

To the finest epistles of Pliny or Pope; 

My “much esteemed favours from Paris,” to those 
Which brought on poor Helen an Iliad of woes ; 

One lot of good bills from Prime, Bell or the Biddles, 

To whole volumes of epics, or satires, or Idylls ; 

Nay, two lines of plain prose, with a good name upon it, 
To the tenderest fourteen ever squeezed in a sonnet. 
Why, I would not accept, not for Hebe’s account, 

The very best draft from Helicon’s fount ; 

Nor give—this it grieves me to say to their faces— 

More than “ three days of grace”’ to all the three Graces. 
Then their music of spheres! what more soul-thrilling sound 
Than kegs of hard dollars all rolling around ; 

And Cecilia herself, though her lyre was divine, 

Never gave to the world notes equal to mine. 

I'll be judged by the fair sex, and if she deny it, 

Will go down to the fish-market with her and try it. 

But we've parted in peace now—I never shall quarrel 
That all my wide branches can furnish no laurel ; 

And awaked from illusions, am calmly content 

To revel in discounts and F aaay 7H er cent. 

While my bank is my goddess, its desks are my altars, 
And all my “ fine phrenzy”’ is spent on defaulters. 

So unless, like the sculptor of old, in this stone 

You can wake inspiration as pure as thine own, 

Be it mine, while no scribbling your tablet defaces, 
‘Though out of your books, to keep in your guod graces. 
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DIARY OF TOWN TRIFLES. 
(KEPT REGULARLY FOR THE NEW MIRROR.) 


“If trifles engage and if trifles make us happy, the true reflection 
suggested by the experiment is upon the tendency of nature to grati- 
fication and enjoyment.” — Paley. ; 

Ir will cut up for a fact, when you have done using it as 
a pun, that “ the first sign of spring in the city is the preva- 
lence of spring-carts.’ (I borrow this of the author and 
lend him, in return, an analogy of my own discovering—be- 
tween sidewalks and green pastures—the simultaneous out- 
break of dandy-lions with the first warm weather.) Oh, 
the moving! But it should be remembered by those who 
groan over the universal exposure of household gods and 
shabby furniture on May-day, that when it ceases, our now 
mobile republic will harden into a monarchy. The ‘ moss” 
of aristocracy is not “ gathered” by the “ rolling stone.” 
People must live long in one place to establish superiority 
for themselves or to allow it in others. Mrs. Splitfig, the 
grocer’s wife, is but just beginning to submit patiently to the 
airs of Mrs. Ingulphus, the banker’s wife, when May-day 
comes round, and away she goes with her tin and crockery 
on a spring-cart, to start fair again with some other pre- 
tender, in some other neighbourhood. ‘Old families” are 
of little use without old neighbours to keep the record. 
The subduing of neighbourhoods is (at present) the battle 
of Pretension with a Hydra—one set of heads sliced off, a 
new set is ready to come on. So, long live our acquaint. 
ance with the shabby sides of easy-chairs, arid the humili- 
ties of bedding and crockery. Some fifty May-days hence, 
we shall be ready to stop shaking the sugar-bowl, satisfied 
that the big lumps are all at the top! 


The most courted value in New-York at the present time 
is unquestionably the “ nimble sixpence.” The new omni- 
buses that have been put upon the different lines within a 
week or two are of a costliness and splendour that would 
have done for a sovereign’s carriage in the golden age. 
Claret bodies, silver-plated hubs and yellow wheels, cut vel- 
vet linings and cushions, and all to tempt the once uncon- 
sidered sIXPENCE to get up and ride! (Query—as to the su- 
periority of the ** Mirror held up to nature” over the New 
Mirror held up to sixpence ?) 

The racing of omnibuses seems to be agreeable to inside 
passengers, since it might always be prevented by pulling 
the check-string—but to those who have the temerity or the 
dangerous necessity to cross Broadway, it is become a fright- 
ful evil. King Sixpence could regulate it very easily, if he 
had his wits about him. As was said before, the check- 
string is always obeyed. Terrified ladies who chance to 
have no fancy for riding races in Broadway, should be re- 
minded of this leather preservative. 





Those who have the bold wish to tamper with their stand. 
ard of human nature can now be gratified, as there are giants 
at one museum and a dwarf at the other. Mr. and Mrs. 
Anak, at the American Museum, are certainly two very 
tall people—more tall than comely. The flat-chested and 
gaunt lady looks as if she had been lengthened with a roll- 
ing pin—her lengtl entirely at the expense of her interme- 
diate belongings. Not so the husband, who isa thick-lip. 
ped, big-eyed, double-fisted, knoll-backed, and thick-tongued 
overgrowth. For one, I do not like to have my notions of 
human stature unsettled, and I abhor giants. Six-feet stat- 
ure is undervalued by familiarity with seven—as diamonds 
would be ruined by the discovery of a few as large as pota- 
toes. Iam happy to console the eclipsed six-footers and 
under, by the information that this large vessel of human 





nature does not seem intended to hold more soul. He looks 





like as “regular a spoon” as could be wished by those who 
are compelled to look up to him—his wife, apparently, of 
the same utensil capacity. 

The dwarf at Peale’s Museum, Rado Scauf, (that he 
should ever have been thought worth baptizing!) is a sweet- 
faced minion, with feet in boots looking like two cockroaches 
with heels to them. A two-fingered lady’s glove would make 
him an ample pair of trowsers, and his walking-stick is a 
sizeable toothpick. He has fine eyes, and would look like 
a nice lad, through a magnifying glass. If such bijous were 
plenty, ladies would carry them in their pockets—portable 
garter-claspers and glove-buttoners. Fancy the luxury! It 
were worth a Yankee’s while to send a venture to Lilliput, 
to import them. 





In these “ consideration” times, it is praiseworthy to serve 
the public, but even more praiseworthy to serve self and 
public in one venture. Witzy anp Purnam have made their 
bookstore most frequentable for facility of purchase by pub- 
lishing elaborate catalogues of such books as are “ moving,” 
(in bookseller phrase,) well classified and with prices an- 
nexed. ‘This is the kind of enterprise that goes ahead of 
fortune-making like sappers at the head of a regiment. To 
those who are purchasing books, by the way, and who live 
in the country, these catalogues would often save the ex- 
pense and trouble of a journey, as they can be mailed for a 
trifling expense, and the books ordered by letter. 





The well-watered road to Albany is ready for its summer 
throngs—Captains Roe and M’Lean the principal pathmas- 
ters. We must go the length of saying that a road more 
free from ruts we have never travelled on wheels. And so, 
having said what nonsense there was to say, let the North 
river be congratulated on the re-appearance of the noble 
Empire and Swallow, Highlander, Knickerbocker, and 
Troy, the magnificent boats upon her bosom; and let those 
who promenade these floating streets, in their transit, be. 
lieve forthwith in the flying through the air of the brick and 
mortar chapel of Loretto. Truly a passage up in the Empire 
is ample stuff for pleasure and astonishment, let alone the 
fine scenery, and the happiness of a chat with the agreeable 
captain across the capstan. 





THE BREVIARY. 


Here is a point-blank song which would go well to a 
simple air. It is in the old fashion—of putting all there is 
to be said in the two first lines of the verse, and diluting 
away all the pungency of it by the remainder. Very like 
the Irish way of taking a dram neat, and drinking the water 
afterwards :— 

Tell me, now that thou art mine, 
Why thou wert not sooner so: 
Did thy bosom ne’er repine, 
When thy lips had answer’d—no? 
When I call d up visions bright 
From the realms of hope and bliss, 
Did thy fancy shun the sight? 
Did thy wishes fly my kiss ? 
What ! and wouldst thou have me tell 
How my foolish heart was won ? 
Wouldst thou have me break the spell, 
Ere its whole sweet work is done ? 
Many a year the same light chain 
That has bound me now, shall last ; 
And I fear ’twould fall in twain, 
Were a glance but on it cast. 


Here is some humorous poetry, in a vein wholesome and 
commendable :— 


In a Devonshire lane, as I trotted along 

*T other day much in want of a subject for song, 
Thinks I to myself, (perhaps inspired by the rain) 
Sure marriage is much like a Devonshire lane! 
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5 : the first place, ’tis long; and when once you are in it, 


7. 


It holds you as fast as a cage holds a linnet ; 
For howe’er rough and dirty the road may be found, 
Drive forward you must, for there’s no turning round! 


But though ‘tis so long, it is not very wide ; 

For two are the most that together can ride ; 

And e’en then, ’tis a chance but they get in a pother, 
And jostle, and cross, and run foul of each other. 


For Poverty greets them, with mendicant looks, 

And Care pushes by them, with o’erladen crooks, 

And Strife’s jarring wheels strive between them to pass, 
And Stubbornness blocks up the way on her ass. 


Then the banks are so high, both to left hand and right, 
That they shut out the beauties around from the sight ; 
And hence, you'll allow, ‘tis an inference plain, 

That marriage is just like a Devonshire lane. 


But thinks I, too, these banks, within which we are pent, 
With bud, blossom, and berry, are richly besprent ; 

And the conjugal fence, which forbids us to roam, 

Looks lovely, when decked with the comforts of home! 


In the rock’s gloomy crevice, the bright holly grows, 
The ivy blooms fresh o’er the withering rose ; 

And the evergreen love of a virtuous wife, 

Smooths the roughness of care, cheers the winter of life. 


Then long be the journey, and narrow the way, 
I'll rejoice that I’ve seldom a turnpike to pay ; 
_ And whate’er others think, be the last to complain, 
' Tho’ marriage is just like a Devonshire lane. 


A married man’s blush is an original theme, at least. The 


* gentleman at whom the following was written had need of 


' his paternosters and amulets. 
He always look’d as though he lov'd! 
I could not bear his gaze ; 
And oft his eye toward me roved, 
And oft he spoke my praise : 
And though not one sweet word of love 
Did on his accents dwell, 


4 His smile, when I was by, must prove 


What tongue did never tell! 


How very often, too, he sought 
To be alone with me; 

While I, too foolish, never thought 
Of Love’s sweet treachery ; 

He must have notie’d the warm blush 
Which mantled o’er my cheek, 

And how the blood would backward rush 
As he my glance would seek! 


Alas! another is his bride! 
Yet, haply, when we meet, 
His eye will wander from her side 
t And stealthily me greet: 
Why said he not he loved me? then 
j 1 had not been heart-broken ; 
; He, too, had been a happier man,— 
Is not his blush the token? 


4 
> Allan Cunningham (we often saw him) was a tall Scotch- 
a 


man, with a refined Scotch accent, and a most sober frontis- 
piece—a man whose bust would have answered for a god 
of virtue, if there had ever been (in mythology) such a god. 
He wrote his own bridal-song, and here it follows—true, no 
doubt, every syllable and shade of it:— 


O! my love’s like the steadfast sun ; 

Or streams that deepen as they run ; 

Nor hoary hairs; nor forty years ; 

Nor moments between sighs and tears ; 
Nor nights of thought ; nor days of pain; 
Nor dreams of glory, dream’d in vain ; 
Nor mirth ; nor sweetest song which flows, 
To sober joys, and soften woes ; 

Can make my heart or fancy flee 

One moment, my sweet wife, from thee! 


Even while I muse, I see thee sit 








In maiden bloom, and matron wit ;— 

Fair, gentle, as when first I sued, 

Ye seem, but of sedater mood ; 

Yet my heart leaps as fond for thee, 

As when, beneath Arbigland tree, 

We stay’d and woo'd, and thought the moon 
Set on the sea an hour too soon ; 

Or lingered, mid the falling dew, 

When looks were fond, and words were few. 


Though I see smiling at thy feet, 
Five sons and a fair daughter sweet : 








And time, and care, and birth-time woes, 
Have dimm’d thy eye, and touch’d thy rose ; 
To thee, and thoughts of thee, belong 

All that charms me of tale or song: 

When words come down, like dews, unsought, 
With gleams of deep enthusiast thought ; 
And Fancy in her heaven flies free— 

They come, my love, they come from thee. 


O, when more thought we gave of old, 

To silver, than some give to gold ; 

*T was sweet to sit and ponder o’er 

What things should deck our humble bower ! 
"T'was sweet to pull, in hope, with thee, 

The golden fruit from Fortune's tree ; 

And sweeter still, to choose and twine, 

A garland for those locks of thine— 

A song-wreath, which may grace my Jean, 
While rivers flow, and woods are green. 


At times they come, as come there ought, 
Grave moments of sedater thought,— 
When Fortune frowns, nor lends our night 
One - of her inconstant light ; 

And Hope, that decks the peasant’s bower, 
Shines like the rainbow through the shower. 
O then I see, while seated nigh, 

A mother’s heart shines in thine eye ; 

And port resolve, and purpose meek, 
Speak of thee more than words can speak. 
I think the wedded wife of mine 

The best of all that’s not divine! 


Miss Landon was a woof of a more changeable thread, 
and here is a tribute to fidelity in love, done after her 
fashion :— 


Are other eyes beguiling, Love ? 

Are other rose-lips smiling, Love ? 

Ah, heed them not; you will not find 

Lips more true, or eyes more kind, 
Than mine, Love. 


Are other white arms wreathing, Love ? 

Are other fond sighs breathing, Love ? 

Ah, heed them not; but call to mind 

The arms, the sighs, you leave behind— 
All thine, Love. 


Then gaze not on other eyes, Love ; 

Breathe not other sighs, Love ; 

You may find many a brighter one 

Than your own rose; but there are none 
So true to thee, Love. 


All thine own, mid gladness, Love ; 
Fonder still, mid sadness, Love ; 
Though changed from all that now thou art, 
In shame, in sorrow,—still thy heart 

Would be the world to me, Love. 





OUTLINE SKETCH OF CHARACTER. 


Erremrnacy of character arises from a prevalence of the 
sensibility over the will: or it consists in a want of fortitude 
to bear pain or to undergo fatigue, however urgent the oc- 
casion. We meet with instances of people who cannot lift 
up a little finger to save themselves from ruin, nor give up 
the smallest indulgence for the sake of any other person. 
They cannot put themselves out of their way on any account, 
No one makes a greater outcry when the day of reckoning 
comes, or affects greater compassion for the mischiefs they 
have occasioned ; but till the time comes, they feel nothing, 
they care for nothing. They live in the present moment, 
are the creatures of the present impulse (whatever it may 
be)—and beyond that, the universe is nothing to them. The 
slightest toy countervails the empire of the world ; they will 
not forego the smallest inclination they feel, for any object 
that can be proposed to them, or any reasons that can be 
urged for it. You might as well ask of the gossamer not 
to wanton in the idle summer air, or of the moth not to play 
with the flame that scorches it, as ask of these persons to 
put off any enjoyment for a single instant, or to gird them- 
selves up to any enterprise of pith or moment. They have 
been so used to a studied succession of agreeable sensations, 
that the shortest pause is a privation which they can by no 
means endure—it is like tearing them from their very exist. 
ence—they have been so inured to ease and indolence, that 
the most trifling effort is like one of the tasks of Hercules, 
a thing of impossibility, at which they shudder. They lie 
on beds of roses, and spread their gauze wings to the sun 
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and summer gale, and cannot bear to put their tender feet 
to the ground, much less to encounter the thorns and briers 
of the world. Life for them 


——*“ rolls o’er Elysian flowers its amber stream”— 


and they have no fancy for fishing in troubled waters. The 
ordinary state of existence they regard as something impor- 
tunate and vain, and out of nature. What must they think 
of its trials and sharp vicissitudes? Instead of voluntarily 
embracing pain, or labour, or danger, or death, every sensa- 
tion must be wound up to the highest pitch of voluptuous 
refinement, every motion must be grace and elegance ; they 
live in a luxurious, endless dream. 

Siren sounds must float around them; smiling forms must 
every where meet their sight ; they must tread a soft mea- 
sure on painted carpets or smooth-shaven lawns; books, arts, | 
jests, laughter, occupy every thought and hour—what have 
they to do with the drudgery, the struggles, the poverty, the 
disease or anguish, which are the common lot of humanity ! 
These things are intolerable to them, even in imagination. 
They disturb the enchantment in which they are lapt. They 
cause a wrinkle in the clear and polished surface of their ex- 
istence. They exclaim with impatience and in agony, “ Oh, 
leave me to my repose!” How “they shall discourse the 
freezing hours away, when wind and rain beat dark Decem- 
ber down,” or “ bide the pelting of the pitiless storm,” gives 
them no concern, it never once enters their heads. ‘They 
close the shutters, draw the curtains, and enjoy or shut out 
the whistling of the approaching tempest. ‘ They take no 
thought for the morrow,” not they. They do not anticipate 
evils. Let them come when they will come, they will not 
run to meet them. Nay more, they will not move one step 
to prevent them, nor let any one else. The mention of such 
things is shocking; the very supposition is a nuisance that 
must not be tolerated. The idea of the trouble, the precau- 
tions, the negotiations necessary to obviate disagreeable con- 
sequences oppresses them to death, is an exertion too great 
for their enervated imaginations. They are not like Master 
Barnardine in Measure for Measure, who would not “ get 
up to be hanged”—they would not get up to avoid being 
hanged. They are completely wrapped up in themselves ; 
but then all their self-love is concentrated in the present min- 


ble they are of it. At first, they will not do any thing; and 
afterwards, it is too late. 
ly urged them to self-reflection and amendment, combine 
with their natural disposition to prevent it. This amounts 
pretty nearly to a mathematical demonstration. Ease, van- 
ity, pleasure, are the ruling passions in such cases. How 
will you conquer these, or wean their infatuated votaries from 
them? By the dread of hardship, disgrace, pain? They 
turn from them and you who point them out as the alterna. 
tive, with sickly disgust; and instead of a stronger effort of 
| courage or self-denial to avert the crisis, hasten it by a wilful 
determination to pamper the disease in every way, and arm 
themselves, not with fortitude to bear or to repel the conse. 
quences, but with judicial blindness to their approach. Will 
you rouse the indolent procrastinator to an irksome but ne. 
cessary effort, by showing him how much he has to do? 
He will only draw back the more for all your entreaties and 
representations. If of a sanguine turn, he will make aslight 
attempt ata new plan of life, be.satisfied with the first ap- 
pearance of reform, and relapse into indolence again. If 
timid and undecided, the hopelessness of the undertaking 
j will put him out of heart with it, and he will stand still in 
| despair. Will you save a vain man from ruin, by pointing 
out the obloquy and ridicule that await him in his present 
career? He smiles at your forebodings as fantastical ; or 
the more they are realized around him, the more he is im- 
| pelled to keep out the galling conviction, and the more fond- 
ly he clings to flattery and death. He will not make a bold 
and resolute attempt to recover his reputation, because that 
| would imply that it was capable of being soiled or injured; 





| 


| takes credit to himself for the execution, and is delighted to 
wear his unearned laurels while the thing is barely talked of. 
The chance of success relieves the uneasiness of his appre- 
hensions; so that he makes use of the interval only to flat- 
| ter his favourite infirmity again. Would you wean a man 
| from sensual excesses by the inevitable consequences to which 
i they lead ?—What holds more antipathy to pleasure than 
pain? The mind given up to self-indulgence, revolts at suf- 
fering ; and throws it from it as an unaccountable anomaly, 
as a piece of injustice when it comes. Much less will it ac- 
knowledge any affinity with or subjection to it as a mere 





ute. ‘They have worked up their effeminate and fastidious 
appetite of enjoyment tosuch a pitch, that the whole of their | 
existence, every moment of it, must be made up of these ex- | 
quisite indulgences ; or they will fling it all away, with in- | 
difference and scorn. They stake their entire welfare on | 
the gratification of the passing instant. Their senses, their | 
vanity, their thoughtless gaiety have been pampered till they | 
ache at the smallest suspension of their perpetual dose of ex- 
citement, and they wil! purchase the hollow happiness of the 
next five minutes, by a mortgage on the independence and | 
comfort of years. They must have their will in every thing, 
or they grow sullen and peevish like spoiled children. What- | 
ever they set their eyes on, or make up their minds to, they , 
must have that instant. They may pay forit hereafter. But | 
that is no matter. They snatch a joy beyond the reach of 
fate, and consider the present time sacred, inviolable, unac- 
countable to that hard, churlish, niggard, inexorable task- 
master, the future. Now or never is their motto. They are 
madly devoted to the play-thing, the ruling passion of the 
moment. What is to happen to them a week hence is as if 
it were to happen to them a thousand years hence. They 
put off the consideration for another day, and their heedless 
unconcern laughs at it as a fable. Their life is “a cell of 
ignorance, travelling a-bed ;” their existence is ephemeral ; 
their thoughts are insect-winged, their identity expires with 
the whim, the folly, the passion of the hour. 

Nothing but a miracle can rouse such people from their 
lethargy. It is not to be expected, nor is it even possible in 
the natural course of things. Pope’s striking exclamation, 


“ Oh! blindness to the future kindly given 

That each may fill the circuit mark’d 5 Heaven !” 
hardly applies here ; namely, to evils that stare us in the 
face, and that might be averted with the least prudence or 
resolution. But nothing can be done. How shouldit? A 
slight evil, a distant danger will not move them ; and a more 


imminent one only makes them turn away frem it in greater 


precipitation and alarm. The more desperate their affairs 
grow, the more averse they are to look into them; and the 
greater the effort required to retrieve them, the more incapa- 





threat. If the prediction does not immediately come true, 
we laugh at the prophet of ill: if it is verified, we hate our 
adviser proportionably, hug our vices the closer, and hold 
| them dearer and more precious, the more they cost us. We 
|resent wholesome counsel as an impertinence, and consider 
‘those who warn us of impending mischief, as if they had 
| brought it on our heads. 

| But oh thou! who didst lend me speech when I was dumb, 
to whom I owe it that I have not crept on my belly all the 
| days of my life like the serpent, but sometimes lift my fork - 





'|ed crest or tread the empyrean, wake thou out of thy mid- 


{day slumbers! Shake off the heavy honeydew of thy soul, 
{no longer lulled with that Circean cup, drinking thy own 
' thoughts with thy own ears, but start up in thy promised like- 
| ness, and shake the pillared rottenness of the world! Leave 
| not thy sounding words in air, write them in marble, and 
teach the coming age heroic truths! Up, and awake the 
echoes of time! Rich in deepest lore, die not the bedrid 
churl of knowledge, leaving the survivors unblest! Set, set 
as thou didst rise in pomp and gladness! Dart like the sun- 
flower one broad, golden flash of light ; and ere thou ascend- 
est thy native sky, show us the steps by which thou didst 
scale the heaven of philosophy, with truth and fancy for thy 
equal guides, that we may catch thy mantle, rainbow-dip- 
ped, and still read thy words dear to memory, dearer to 
fame! 

There is another branch of this character, which is the 
trifling or dilatory character. Such persons are always 
creating difficulties, and unable or unwilling to remove them. 
They cannot brush aside a cobweb, and are stopped by an 
insect’s wing. Their character is imbecility, rather than ef- 
feminacy. The want of energy and resolution in the persons 
last described, arises from the habitual and inveterate pre- 
dominance of other feelings and motives; in these it is a 
mere want of energy and resolution, that is, an inherent 
natural defect of vigour of nerve and voluntary power. 
There is a specific levity about such persons, so that you 
cannot propel them to any object, or give them a decided 
momentum in any direction or pursuit. They turn back, 
as it were, on the occasion that should project them forward 





The very motives that imperious. | 


;or he no sooner meditates some desultory project, than he | 
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with manly force and vehemence. They shrink from intre- 
pidity of purpose, and are alarmed at the idea of attaining 
their end too soon. They will not act with steadiness or 
spirit, either for themselves or you. If you chalk out a line 
~ of conduct for them, or commission them to execute a cer- 
| tain task, they are sure to conjure up some insignificant ob- 
| jection or fanciful impediment in the way, and are withheld 


i striking an effectual blow by mere feebleness of 


- Tepe 


character. They may be officious, good-natured, friendly, 

generous in disposition, but they are of no use to any one. 
| They will put themselves to twice the trouble you desire, 
not to carry your point, but to defeat it; and in obviating 
needless objections, neglect the main business. If they do 
what you want, it is neither at the time nor in the manner 
| that you wish. This timidity amounts to treachery ; for by 

always anticipating some misfortune or disgrace, they real- 
ize their unmeaning apprehensions. The little bears sway 
| in their minds over the great: a small inconvenience out- 
} weighs a solid and indispensable advantage ; and their 
strongest bias is uniformly derived from the weakest motive. 
They hesitate about the best way of beginning a thing till | 
the opportunity for action is lost, and are less anxious about 
its being done than the precise manner of doing it. They 
| will destroy a passage sooner than let an objectionable word 
/ pass; and are much Jess concerned about the truth or the 
' beauty of an image, than about the reception it will meet with 
from the critics. They alter what they write, not because it 
is, but because it may possibly be wrong ; and in their tremu- 
lous solicitude to avoid imaginary blunders, run into real 
‘ones. What is curious enough is, that with all this caution 
and delicacy, they are continually liable to extraordinary 
oversights. ‘They are in fact so full of all sorts of idle ap- 
prehensions, that they do not know how to distinguish real 
from imaginary grounds of apprehension; and they often 
give some unacccountable offence either from assuming a 
sudden boldness half in sport, or while they are secretly 
pluning themselves on their dexterity in avoiding every- 
thing exceptionable ; and the same distraction of motive 
and short-sightedness which gets them into scrapes, hinders 
them from seeing their way out of them. Such persons 

(often of ingenious and susceptible minds) are constantly at 
| cross-purposes with themselves and others; will neither do 
| things nor let others do them; and whether they succeed or 
‘fail never feel confident or at their ease. They spoil the 
freshness and originality of their own thoughts by asking 
contradictory advice ; and in befriending others, while they 
are about it and about it, you might have done the thing 
yourself a dozen times over. 

There is nothing more to be esteemed than a manly firm- 
ness and decision of character. I like a person who knows 
his own mind and sticks to it; who sees at once what is to 
be done in given circumstances and does it. He does not 
beat about the bush for difficulties or excuses, but goes the 
shortest and most effectual way ‘to work to attain his own 
ends or to accomplish a useful object. If he can serve you, 
he will do so; if he cannot, he will say so without keeping 
youin needless suspense, or laying you under pretended 
obligations. The applying to him in any laudable under- 
taking is not like stirring ‘‘ a dish of skimmed milk.” There 
is stuff in him, and it is of the right practicable sort. He 
is not all his life at hawk and buzzard whether he shall 
bea Whig or a Tory, a friend or a foe, a knave or a fool; 
but thinks that life is short, and that there is no time to play 
fantastic tricks in it, to tamper with principles, or trifle with 
individual feelings. If he gives you a character, he does 
not add a damning clause to it: he does not pick holes in 
you lest others should, or anticipate objections lest he should 
be thought to be blinded by a childish partiality. His object 
isto serve you; and not to play the game into your ene- 
mies’ hands. 


“ A generous friendship no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one resentment glows.” 


— 


Ishould be sorry for any one to say what he did not think 
of me; but I should not be pleased to see him slink out of 
his acknowledged opinion, lest it should not be confirmed 
by malice or stupidity. He who is well acquainted and well 
inclined to you, ought to give the tone, not to receive it 
from others, and may set it to what key he pleases in cer- 
tain cases. 

There are those of whom it has been said, that to them 
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an obligation is a reason for not doing anything, and there 


are others who are invariably led to do the reverse of what 
they should. The last are perverse, the first impracticable 
people. Opposed to the effeminate in disposition and man- 
ners are the coarse and brutal. As those were all softness 
and smoothness, these affect or are naturally attracted to 
whatever is vulgar and violent, harsh and repulsive in tone, 
in modes of speech, in forms of address, in gesture and be- 
haviour. Thus there are some who ape the lisping of the 
fine lady, the drawling of the fine gentleman, and others 
who all their lives delight in and catch the uncouth dialect, 
the manners and expressions of clowns and hoydens. The 
last are governed by an instinct of the disagreeable, by an 
appetite and headlong rage for violating decorum, and hurt- 
ing other people’s feelings, their own being excited and en- 
livened by the shock. They deal in home truths, unplea- 
sant reflections, and unwelcome matters of fact; as the 
others are all compliment and complaisance, insincerity and 
insipidity. 

We may observe an effeminacy of style, in some degree 
corresponding to effeminacy of character. Writers of this 
stamp are great interliners of what they indite, alterers of 
indifferent phrases, and the plague of printers’ devils. By 
an effeminate style I would be understood to mean one that 
is all florid, all fine ; that cloys by its sweetness, and tires by 
its sameness. Such are what Dryden calls “ calm, peace- 
able writers.” They only aim to please, and never offend 
by truth or disturb by singularity. Every thought must be 
beautiful per se, every expression equally fine. They do 
not delight in vulgarisms, but in common-places, and dress 
out unmeaning forms in all the colours‘of the rainbow. 
They do not go out of their way to think—that would star- 
tle the indolence of the reader: they cannot express a trite 
thought in common words—that would be a sacrifice of 
their own vanity. They are not sparing of tinsel, for it 
costs nothing. Their works should be printed, as they 
generally are, on hot-pressed paper, with vignette margins. 
The Della Cruscan school comes under this description, but 
is now nearly exploded. Lord Byron was a pampered and 
aristocratic writer, but he was not effeminate, or we should 
not have his works with only the printer’s name to them! I 
cannot help thinking that the fault of Keats’s poems was a 
deficiency in masculine energy of style. He had beauty, 
tenderness, delicacy, in an uncommon degree, but there 
was a want of strength and substance. His Endymion is a 
very delightful description of the illusions of a youthful im- 
agination, given up to airy dreams—we have flowers, clouds, 
rainbows, moonlight, all sweet sounds and smells, and 
Oreads and Dryads flitting by—but there is nothing tangible 
in it, nothing marked or palpable—we have -none of the 
hardy spirit or rigid forms of antiquity. He painted his own 
thoughts and character; and did not transport himself into 
the fabulous and heroic ages. There is a want of action, 
of character, and so far, of imagination, but there is exqui- 
site fancy. All is soft and fleshy, without bone or muscle. 
We sce in him the youth, without the manhood of poetry. 
His genius breathed “ vernal delight and joy.”—* Like 
Maia’s son he stood and shook his plumes,” with fragrance 
filled. His mind was redolent of spring. He had not the 
fierceness of summer, nor the richness of autumn, and win- 
ter he seemed not to have known, till he felt the icy hand 
of death! 





BREAKFAST IN SUMMER. 


‘‘ BREAKFAST in summer!” cries a reader, in some nar- 
row street in a city; “that means, I suppose, a breakfast 
out of doors, among trees ; or, at least, in some fine break- 
fast-room, looking upon a lawn, or into a conservatory. I 
have no such breakfast-room ; the article is not written for 
me. However, let us see what it says :—let us see whether, 
according to our friend’s recipe, 

One can hold 
A silver-fork, and breast of pheasant on’t, 
By thinking of sheer tea, and bread and butter. 


Nay, let us do him justice too. Fancy is a good thing, 
though pheasant may be better. Come, let us see what he 
says ;—let us look at his Barmecide breakfast ;—at all the 
good things I am to eat and drink without tasting them.” 
Editor —Reader, thou art one of the right sort.—Thy 
fancy is large, though thy street be narrow. In one thing 
only do we find thee deficient. Thy faith is not perfect. 
Reader—How? Am I not prepared to enjoy what I 
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cannot have? And do I not know the Barmecide? Am I 
not a reader of the Arabian Nights,—a willing visiter of that 
facetious personage, who set the imaginary feast before the 
poor hungry devil Shacabac, and made him drunk with in- 
visible wine, till, in the retributive intoxication of the ,hu- 
mour, mine host got his ears boxed? 

Editor —Hallo—what is that you are saying ?—Oh you 
“ intend nothing personal.” Well, it is luckily added ; for, 
look you—we should otherwise have “ heaped coals of fire 
on your head.” The want of faith we complain of is not the 
want of faith in books and fancies, but in us and our inten- 
tions towards thyself; for how camest thou to suppose that 
we intended omitting thy breakfast,—thy unsophisticated 
eup of bohea, and most respectable bread and butter? Why, 
it is of and to such breakfasts, that we write most. The 
others, unless their refinement be of the true, universal sort, 
might fancy they could do without us; whereas those that 
really can do so, are not unwilling to give us reception, for 
sympathy’s sake, if for nothing else. To enjoy is to recipro- 
cate. We have the honour (in this our paper person) of 
appearing at some of the most refined breakfast-tables in 
the kingdom, some of these being at the same time the rich- 
est, and some the poorest, that epicure could seek or 
eschew ; that is to say, unintellectual epicure; and when 
such a man is found at either, we venture to affirm that he 
misses the best things to be found near him. It does not 


become us to name names ; but we may illustrate the mat. || 


ter by saying, that, had it been written forty years back, 
we have good reason to think that the intentions of this 
essays would have procured it no contemptuous wel- 
come at the breakfast-table of Fox with his lords about 
him, or Burns with his “‘ bonnie Jeanie” at his side. Por- 
celain, or potter’s-clay, silver or pewter, potted meats, oat- 
meal, or bacon, are all one to us, provided there is a good 
appetite, and a desire to make the best of what is before 
us. Without that, who would breakfast with the richest of 
fools? And with it, who that knows the relish of wit and 
good humour, would not sit down to the humblest fare with 
inspired poverty ? 

Nor the art of making the best of what is before us, 
(not in forgetfulness of social advancement, but in encour- 
agement of it, and in aid of the requisite activity or patience, 
as the case may require,) is one of the main objects of this 
publication ; and as the commoner breakfast seems to re- 
quire it most, it is to such tables the present paper is chiefly 
addressed,—always supposing that the brenkfaster is of an 
intelligent sort; and not without a hope of suggesting a 
pleasant fancy or so to the richest tables that may want it. 
And there are too many such !—perhaps because the table 
has too many “ good things” on it already,—too much _ pot- 
ted gout, and twelve shilling irritability. 

Few people, rich or poor, make the most of what they 
possess. In their anxiety to increase the amount of the 
means for future enjoyment, they are too apt to lose sight 
of the capability of them for present. Above all, they over- 
look the thousand helps to enjoyment which lie round about 
them, free to everybody, and obtainable by the very wil- 
lingness to be pleased, assisted by that fancy and imagina- 
tion which nature has bestowed, more or less, upon all hu- 
man beings. Some miscalled Utilitarians, incapable of 
their own master’s doctrine, may affect to undervalue fancy 
and imagination, as though they were not constituent pro- 
perties of the human mind, and as if they themselves, the 
mistakers, did not enjoy even what they do by their very 
assistance! Why they have fancies for this or that tea-cup, 
this or that coat, this or that pretty face! They get hand. 
some wives, when they can, as well as other people, and 
when plain ones would be quite as “useful!” How is 
that?) They pretend to admire the green fields, the blue 
sky, and would be ashamed to be insensible to the merits 
of the flowers. How can they take upon them to say where 
the precise line should be drawn, and at what point it is we 
are to cease turning these perceptions of pleasure and ele- 
gance to account? 

The first requisite towards enjoying a breakfast, or any- 
thing else, is the willingness to be pleased; and the great- 
est proof and security of this willingness, is the willingness 
to please others. ‘ Better” (says a venerable text) “is a 
dinner of herbs, where peace is, than a stalled ox with 
contention.” Many a breakfast, that has every other means 
of enjoyment, is turned to bitterness, by unwilling, discor- 
dant looks, perhaps to the great misery of some persons 








present, who would give and receive happiness, if at any — 
other table. Now breakfast is a foretaste of the whole day! witho 
Spoil that, and we probably spoil all. Begin it well, andj 
we are not very silly or ill-taught persons indeed, and yx) 
the mercy of every petty impulse of anger and offence, w_ ti 
in all probability make the rest of the day worthy of i. ye 
These petty impulses are apt to produce great miseriel) *” 
And the most provoking part of the business is, that, fy) 0 
want of better teaching, or of a little forethought, or o a0 











nation, they are sometimes indulged in by people of g 
hearts, who would be ready to tear their hair for anguish, ‘. 
they saw you wounded or in a fit, and yet will make yoy 
days a heap of wretchedness, by the eternal repetition ¢ 
these absurdities. 

It being premised, then, that persons must come to break. 
fast without faces sour enough to turn the milk, (and w 
begin to think that our cautions on this head are unneces_ 
sary to such readers as are likely to patronise us) we haw) 
to inform the most unpretending breakfaster—the man th” 
least capable of potted meats, partridges, or preserves—thi” 
in the commonest tea-equipage and fare which is set upa) « 
his board, he possesses a treasure of pleasant thoughts ; ani 
that if he can command but the addition of a flower, ory 
green bough, or a book, he may add to them a visible grag! | 
|and luxury, such as the richest wits in the nation woul 
| respect. 

“True taste,” says one of these very persons, (Mr 
Rogers, in his notes to a poem,) “is an excellent economia) ,. 
She delights in producing great effects by small means* 
This naxim holds good, we see, even amidst the costliest 
elegancies ; how much more is it precious to those whow | 
means are of necessity small, while their hearts are large 
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Suppose the reader is forced to be an economist, and to ha aan 
nothing on his breakfast-table but plain tea and bread eng 
butter. Well; he is not forced also to be sordid, or wretch Sons 
or without fancy, love, or intelligence. Neither are his t ama 
cups forced to be ill-shaped, nor his bread and butter ill-cu ;, ,, 
nor his table-cloth dirty ; and shapeliness and cleanliness amy 5, si 
in themselves elegancies, and of no mean order. The spini }), 5, 


of all other elegance is in them,—that of selectness, 
the superiority to what is unfit and superfluous. ae table 
breakfast of this kind is the preference, or good old custom) hien 
of thousands who could afford a richer one. It may be cal. 


ed the staple breakfast of England; and he who cannoli” Being 


make an excellent meal of it, would be in no very good way a 
with the luxuries of a George the Fourth, still less with of the 


robust meats of a huntsman. Delicate appetites may res” 

: : , é < /—an 
sonably be stimulated a little, tillregularity and exercise iy | of th 
them in better order: and nothing is to be said against the the p 
innocencies of honeys and marmalades. But strong meat) j,, i 
of a morning are only for those who take strong exercise,a Lord 

: ° & ir 
| who have made up their minds to defy the chances of gout wine 
and corpulence, or the undermining pre-digestion of pil) .o4 , 
taking. ‘ . ® that 
If the man of taste is able to choose his mode of break” taker 
fasting in summer-time, he will of course invest it with a) teal 
| the natural luxuries within his reach. He will have it ins 


| room, looking upon grass and trees, hung with paintin — 
and furnished with books. He will sit with a beautiful por pend 


trait beside him, and the air shall breathe freshly into bi” 
room, the sun shall colour the foliage at his window, ant” 
shine betwixt their chequering shadows upon the table ; ant 
the bee shall come to partake the honey he has made fa 
him. . is 
But suppose that a man capable of relishing all thew) 


who 

porta 
he avi 
table 
the f 





good things does not possess one of them,—at least ca Fl 
command none that require riches. Nay, suppose his) og 
destitute of everything but the plainest fare, in the plain pooxd 
room, and in the least accommodating part of the city oes 
What does he do? Or what, upon reflection, may he eb 
led todo? Why, his taste will have recourse to its ow | te 
natural and acquired riches, and make the utmost it cay ae 
out of the materials before it. It will show itself superioupy ° ™ 
to that of thousands of ignorant rich men, and make is S¥°¢ 
good-will and its knowledge upon sources of entertainmen!” _— 
to him unknown to treasures which they want the wit) E 
unlock. Be willing to be pleased, and the power will come ‘€t t 
Be a reader, getting all the information you can ; and even % 
fresh information will paint some common-place article f plue! 
you with brightness. Such a man as we have describet alwe 
will soon learn not to look upon the commonest table « ot 


chair without deriving pleasure from its shape or shape 
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ability; nor on the cheapest and most ordinary tea-cup, 


. ay) without increasing that gratification with fifty amusing re- 
" a collections of books and plants and colours, and strange 
ty 





birds, and the quaint domesticities of the Chinese. 

For instance, if he breakfasts in a room of the kind just 
mentioned, (which is putting the case as strongly as we can, 
and implies all the greater comforts that can be drawn from 
situations of a better kind,) he will select the snuggest or 
least cheerless part of the room, to set his table in. If he 
can catch a glimpse of a tree from any part of a window, 

(and a great many more such glimpses are to be had in the 
_ city than people would suppose) he will plant his chair, if 
possible, within view of it; or if no tree is to be had, per- 
haps the morning sun comes into his room, and he will con- 
trive that his table shall have a slice of that. He will not 
be unamused even with the Jack-o’lantern which strikes 
up to the ceiling, and dances with the stirring of his tea, 
glancing and twinkling like some chuckling elfin eye, or 

reminding him of some wit making his brilliant reflections, 
—_ the and casting a light upon common-places. The sun is ever 
S—thil) peautiful and noble, and brings a cheerfulness out of heaven 
Upa itself into the humblest apartment, if we have but the spirit 


3 alk” to welcome it. 
“tg aa « But if we have neither tree nor sun, and nobody with us 
le gra } to make amends, suppose it winter time, and that we have 
n Wolk) 3 fire. This is sun and company too, and such an associate 
as will either talk with us, if we choose to hear it: or leave 
us alone, and give us comfort unheard. It is now summer 

» time, however, and we had better reserve our talk of fires 
for cold weather. Our present object is rather to point out 
some new modes of making the best of imaginary wants, 
than to dilate upon luxuries recognised by all. 

Suppose, then, that neither a fire, the great friend in-doors, 
nor sunshine, the great friend out-of-doors, be found with 
us in our breakfast room—that we could neither receive 
pleasure from the one, if we had it, nor can command a 
room into which the other makes its way,—what ornament 
is there,—what supply of light or beauty could we discover, 
at once exquisite and cheap,—that should furnish our hum- 
ble board with a grace, precious in the eyes of the most 
intelligent among the rich? Flowers.—Set flowers on your 
table, a whole nosegay, if you can get it,—or but two or 
' three,—or a single flower,—a rose, a pink, nay a daisy. 
» Bring a few daises and butter-cups from your last field 
walk, and keep them alive ina little water; ay, preserve 
but a bunch of clover, or a handful of flowering grass, one 
of the most elegant as well as cheap of nature’s productions, 
| —and you have something on your table that reminds you 
of the beauties of God’s creation, and gives you a link with 
the poets and sages that have done it most honour. Put 
but a rose, or a lily, or a violet, on your table, and you and 
Lord Bacon have a custom in common; for that great and 
wise man was in the habit of having the flowers in season 
" set upon his table,—morning, we believe, noon, and night; 

that is to say, at all his meals; for dinner, in his time, was 

taken at noon; and why should he not have flowers at all his 
meals, seeing that they were growing all day? Now here 
is a fashion that shall last you for ever, if you please ; never 
changing with silks, and velvets, and silver forks, nor de- 
pendent upon the caprice of some fine gentleman or lady, 

who have nothing but caprice and change to give them im- 
le’: ani) Pottance and a sensation. The fashion of the garments of 
ne 5 alt heaven and earth endures for ever, and you may adorn your 
vade for table with specimens of their drapery,—with flowers out of 


tition @ 


o break. 
and w 
Inneces 
ve havi 


‘cise pw 
1inst the 
x meal 


rcise, 


Ww, 


Il th cn the fields, and golden beams out of the blue ether. 
“N oy _, Flowers on a morning table are specially suitable to” the 
se him me. ‘They look like the happy wakening of the creation ; 
plaine they bring the perfumes of the breath of nature into your 
he city, 00m; they seem the representations and embodiments of 
y he the very smiles of your home, the graces of its good-morrow, 
its ow, Proofs that some intellectual beauty is in our ourselves, or 
it call those about us; some house Aurora (if we are so lucky as 
aperion to have such a companion) helping to strew our life with 
rake isn “Weets, or in ourselves some masculine mildness not un- 
sional worthy to possess such a companion, or unlikely to gain her. 
wit tw Even a few leaves, if we can get no flowers, are far bet- 
ll come ter than no such ornament,—a branch from the next tree, 
id even, Of the next herb-market, or some twigs that have been 
ticle plucked from a flowering hedge. They are often, nay 
oscribell) 2lways, beautiful, particularly in spring, when their green 
table aj 8 tenderest. The first new boughs in spring, plucked and 


- ghapoge Put into a water-bottle have often an effect that may com- 


pete with flowers themselves, considering their novelty ; 
| and indeed 
Leaves would be counted flowers, if earth had none. 

(There is a verse for the reader and nota bad one, con- 
sidering its truth.) We often have vines (such as they are, 
—better than none) ‘growing upon the walls of our city 
houses,—or clematis, or jessamine,—perhaps ivy on a bit of 
an old garden-wall, or a tree in a court. We should pluck 
a sprig of it, and plant it on our breakfast table. It would 
show that the cheap elegancies of earth, the universal gifts 
of the beauty of nature, are not thrown away upon us. 
They shadow prettily over the clean table-cloth or the pas- 
toral milk, like a piece of nature brought in-doors. The 
tender bodies of the young vernal shoots above-mentioned, 
put into water might be almost fancied clustering to- 
gether with a sort of virgin delicacy, like young nymphs, 
mute.struck in a fountain. Nay, any leaves, not quite faded, 
look well, as a substitute for the want of flowers,—those of 
the common elm, or the plane, or the rough oak, especially 
when it has become gentle with its acorn tassels, or the 
lime, which is tasseled in a more flowery manner, and has 
a breath as beautiful. Ivy, which is seldom or never brought 
in-doors, greatly deserves to be better treated, especially 
the young shoots of it, which point in a most elegant man- 
ner over the margin of a glass or decanter, seeming to have 
been newly scissared forth by some fairy hand, or by its 
own invisible quaint spirit, as if conscious of the tendency 
within it. Even the green tips of the fir-trees, which seem 
to have been brushed by the golden pencil of the sun, when 
he resumes his painting, bring a sort of light and vernal joy 
into a room, in default of brighter visiters. But it is not 
necessary to a loving and reflecting spirit to have anything 
so good as those. A bit of elm-tree or poplar would do, 
in the absence of any rarer. For our parts, as far as our- 
self alone is concerned, it seems to us that we could not be 
mastered by the blackest storm of existence, in the worst 
pass that our pilgrimage could bring us to, as long as we 
had shelter over our heads, a table with bread and a cup of 
tea upon it, and a single one of these green smiles upon the 
board, to show us that good-natured Nature was alive. 

Does any reader misgive himself, and fancy that to help 
himself to such comforts as these would be “ trifling ?” 
Oh, let him not so condescend to the ignorance of the proud 
or envious. If this were trifling, then was Bacon a trifler, 
then was the great Condé a trifler, and the old Republican 
Ludlow, and all the great and good spirits that have loved 
flowers, and Milton’s Adam himself, nay, heaven itself; for 
heaven made these harmless elegancies, and blessed them 
with the universal good-will of the wise and innocent. To 
trifle is not to make use of small pleasures for the help and re- 
freshment of our duties, but to be incapable of that real estima- 
tion of either, which enables us the better to appreciate and 
assist both, The same mighty energy which whirls the 
earth round the sun, and crashes the heavens with thunder- 
bolts, produces the lilies of the valley, and the gentle dew- 
drops that keep them fair. 

To return then to our flowers and our breakfast-table,— 
were time and place so cruel as not to grant us even a twig, 
still there is a last resource, and a rich one too,—not quite 
so cheap as the other, but obtainable now-a-days by a few 
pence, and which may be said to grow also on the public 
walls,—a book. We read, in old stories, of enchanters who 
drew gardens out of snow, and of tents no bigger than a nut- 
shell, which opened out over a whole army. Of a like 
nature is the magic of a book,—a casket, from which you 
may draw out, at will, bowers to sit under, and affectionate 
beauties to sit by, and have trees, flowers, and an exquisite 
friend, all at one spell. We see it now before us, standing 
among the cups, edgeways, plain-looking, perhaps poor 
and battered, perhaps bought of some dull huckster in a lane 
for afew pence. Onits back we read, in old worn-out 
letters of enchantment, the word “ Milton;” and upon 
opening it, lo! we are breakfasting forthwith 

——Betwixt two aged oaks 

On herbs and other country messes 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses, 
in a place which they call “ Allegro.” Or the word on the 
back of the casket is “ Pope,” and instantly a beauty in a 
‘“‘ negligé” makes breakfast for us, and we have twenty 
sylphs instead of butterflies, tickling the air round about us, 
and comparipg colours with the flowers, or pouncing upon 
‘the crumbs that threaten to fall upon her stomacher. Or 
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“Thomson” is the magic name ; and a friend still sweeter 
sits beside us, with her eyes on ours, and tells us with a 
pressure on the hand and soft low words, that our cup 
awaits us. Or we cry aloud “ Theocritus!” plunging into 
the sweetest depths of the country, and lo! we breakfast 
down in a thick valley of leaves and brooks and the brown 
summer-time, upon creams and honey-combs, the guest of 
bearded Pan and the Nymphs; while at a distance on his 
mountain-top, poor overgrown Polyphemus, tamed and made 
mild with the terrible sweet face of love, which has fright- 
tened him with a sense of new thoughts, and of changes 
which cannot be, sits, overshadowing half of the vineyards 
below him; and with his brow in tears, blows his harsh 
reeds over the sea. 

Such has been many a breakfast of our own, dear readers, 
with poverty on one side of us, and these riches on the 
other. Such must be many of yours; and as far as the 
riches are concerned, such may be all.—But how is this? 
We have left out the milk, and the bread, and the tea itself! 
We must have another breakfast with the reader, in order 
to do them justice. 





THE FAIR REVENGE. 


Tue elements of this story are to be found in the old 
poem called Albion’s England. 

Aganippus, king of Argos, dying without heirs male, be- 
queathed his throne to his only daughter, the beautiful and 


beloved Daphles. This female succession was displeasing || and gallant subject, who did not know her ;” and with thes 


to a nobleman who held large possessions on the frontiers ; 
and he came for the first time towards the court, not to pay 
his respects to the new queen, but to give her battle. Dora- 
cles (for that was his name) was not much known by the 
people. He had distinguished himself for as jealous an in- 
dependence as a subject could well assume ; and though he 
had been of use in repelling invasion during the latter years 
of the king, he had never made his appearance to receive 
his master’s thanks personally. A correspondence, how- 
ever, was understood to have gone on between him and 
several noblemen about the court; and there were those 
who, in spite of his inattention to popularity, suspected that 
it would go hard with the young queen when the two armies 
came face to face. 

But neither these subtle statesmen, nor the ambitious 
young soldier Doracles, were aware of the effects to be pro- 
duced by a strong personal attachment. The young queen, 
amiable as she was beautiful, had involuntarily baffled his 
expectations from her courtiers, by exciting in the minds of 
some a real disinterested regard, while others nourished a 
hope of sharing her throne instead. At least they speculated 
upon becoming each the favourite minister, and held it a 
better thing to reign under that title and a charming mis- 
tress, than be the servants of a master, wilful and domineer- 
ing. By the people she was adored ; and when she came 
riding out of her palace on the morning of the fight, with an 
unaccustomed spear standing up in its rest by her side, her 
diademed hair flowing a little off into the wind, her face 
paler than usual, but still tinted with its roses, and a look in 
which confidence in the love of her subjects, and tenderness 
for the wounds they were going to encounter, seemed to 
contend for the expression, the shout which they sent up 
would have told a stouter heart than a traitor’s, that the 
royal charmer was secure. 

The queen, during the conflict, remained in a tent upon 
an eminence, to which the younger leaders vied who should 
best spur up their smoking horses, to bring her good news 
from time to time. The battle was short and bloody. Do- 
racles soon found that he had miscalculated his point ; and 
all skill and resolution could not set the errour to rights. It 
was allowed, that if either courage or military talent could 
entitle him to the throne, he would have a right to it; but 
the popularity of Daphles supplied her cause with all the 
ardour which a lax state of subjection on the part of the 
more powerful nobles might have denied it. When her 
troops charged, or made any other voluntary movement, 
they put all their hearts into their blows; and when they 
were compelled to await the enemy, they stood as inflexible 
as walls of iron. It was like hammering upon metal statu- 
ary, or staking the fated horses upon spears riveted in stone. 


jof the face of Daphles. 


| word of reproach in it, enough to bring back the remote 
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the prisoners were taken by. Her pale face kept as royaly) side’ 
countenance of composed pity as she could manage, whilé) whic 
the commoner rebels passed along, aching with their wound! to us 
ed arms fastened behind, and shaking back their bloody ani voca' 
blinding locks for want of a hand to part them. But the blog) she» 
mounted to her cheeks, when the proud and handsome Dor) she b 
cles, whom she now saw for the first time, blushed deeply a) They 
he cast a glance at his female conqueror, and then steppeg) wave 
haughtily along, handling his gilded chains as if they wem der o 
an indifferent ornament. ‘I have conquered him,” thoughi be sti 
she ; “it isa heavy blow to so proud a head; and as hep and t 
looks not unamiable, it might be politic, as well as courteoy! whic! 
and kind in me, to turn his submission into a more willing) horse 
one.” Alas! pity was helping admiration to a kinder sey twist 
of offices than the generous-hearted queen suspected. Th lookii 
captive went to his prison a conqueror after all, for Daphle) collec 
| loved him. | the fl 
The second night, after having exhibited in her mannen) !y 40 

| a strange mixture of joy and seriousness, and signified to her round 
| counsellors her intention of setting the prisoner free, sh chair, 
|released him with her own hands. Many a step did sh Th 
hesitate as she went down the stairs; and when she came Where 
to the door, she shed a full, but soft, and, as it seemed to he), Upon 
ja wilful and refreshing flood of tears, humbling herself fa} the qt 
| her approaching task. When she had entered, she blushe shows 
| deeply, and then turning as pale, stood for a minute silenf D€WS 
|and without motion. She then said, ‘ Thy queen, Doraclesy instan 
| has come to show thee how kindly she can treat a grea — 
e la 

| words, and almost before she was aware, the prisoner wa happy 
|released, and preparing to go. He appeared surprised, but which 
jnot off his guard, nor in any temper to be over-gratefilf UP ¢ 
“ Name,” said he, “O queen, the conditions on which |p him w 
depart, and they will be faithfully kept.’ Daphles move and b 
| her lips, but they spoke not. She waved her head and hanif, king,” 
| with a deadly smile, as if freeing him from all conditiong 20n0U 
Insist | 


|and he was turning to go, when she fell senseless on th 
| floor. The haughty warriour raised her with more impt- 
| tience than good-will. He could guess at love in a woman) 
| but he had but a mean opinion both of it and her sex ; ané 
| the deadly struggle in the heart of Daphles did not help him 
| to distinguish the romantic passion which had induced her 
| to put all her past and virgin notions of love into his person) 
ifrom the commonest liking that might flatter his soldieryf 
| vanity. 

| ‘The queen, on awaking from her swoon, found hersel 
; compelled, in very justice to the intensity of a true passion, 
j to explain how pity had brought it upon her. “I might ask 
| it,” said she, ** Doracles, in return,” and here she resumed 
| something of her queen-like dignity ; ‘but I feel that my 
| modesty will be sufficiently saved by the name of your wife; 
and a substantial throne, with a return that shall nothing 
| perplex or interfere with thee, I do now accordingly offe 
| thee, not as the condition of thy freedom, but as a diversion 
| of men’s eyes and thoughts from what they will think ill in 
;me, if they find me rejected.” And in getting out thal 
hard word, her voice faltered a little, and her eyes filled 
| with tears. 
Doracles, with the best grace his lately defeated spirit 
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| could assume, spoke in willing terms of accepting her offers "8 UP 
They left the prison, and his full pardon having been pro. moved 
claimed, the courtiers, with feasts and entertainments, vied!) A Ww 
who should seein best to approve their mistress’s choice, fom 2° fore 
so they were quick to understand it. The late captive, who “er i 
was really as graceful and accomplished as a proud spifil that he 
would let him be, received and returned all their attentiomg !" Cour 
|in princely sort,and Daphles was beginning to hope that he the in 
| might turn a glad eye upon her some day, when news wai where, 
|brought her that he had gone from court, nobody knet wishin, 
whither. The next intelligence was too certain. He had _: 
ure 


passed the frontiers, and was leaguing with her enemies f0 
another struggle. 

From that day gladness, though not kindness, went ott 
She wrote him a letter, without! 
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heart that had the least spark of sympathy; but he only an 
swered it in a spirit which showed that he regarded th 
deepest love but as a wanton trifle. That letter touched 
her kind wits. She had had a paper drawn up, leaving hit 





Doracles was taken prisoner. The queen, re-issuing from 
her tent, crowned with laurel, came riding down the emi- 
nence, and remained at the foot with her generals, while 
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her throne in case she should die; but some of her minis 
ters, availing themselves of her enfeebled spirit, had sum 









moned a meeting of the nobles, at which she was to preg” bein 
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royalg) side in the dress she wore on the day of victory, the sight of 
whilél which, it was thought, with the arguments which they meant 
vound) to use, would prevail upon the assembly to urge her to a re- 
dy an, vocation of the bequest. Her women dressed her whilst 
e blog) she was almost unconscious of what they were doing, for 
> Don she had now begun to fade quickly, body as well as mind. 
eplya, They put on her the white garments edged with silver 
tepped? waves, in remembrance of the stream of Inachus, the foun- 
y wen der of the Argive monarchy ; the spear was brought out, to 
hough be stuck by the side of the throne, instead of the sceptre ; 
as hel and their hands prepared to put the same laurel on her head 
urteow! which bound its healthy white temples when she sat on 
Willing horseback and saw the prisoner go by. But at sight of its 
der se) twisted and withered green, she took it in her hand, and 
. Thi looking about her in her chair with an air of momentary re- 
Yaphlel collection, began picking it, and letting the leaves fall upon 
» the floor. She went on thus, leaf after leaf, looking vacant- 
ranneny, 'y downwards, and when she had stripped the circle half 
1 to her round, she leaned her cheek against the side of her sick 
pe, she chair, and, shutting her eyes quietly, so died. 
lid she The envoys from Argos went to the court of Calydon, 
: cam Where Doracles then was, and bringing him the diadem 
to herp Upon a black cushion, informed him at once of the death of 
self ful, the queen, and her nomination of him to the throne. He 
blusheiy, Showed little more than a ceremonious gravity at the former 
. silent, pews; but could ill contain his joy at the latter, and set off 
oracles, instantly to take possession. Among the other nobles who 


feasted him, was one who, having been the companion of 
the late king, had become like a second father to his un- 
happy daughter. ‘The new prince observing the melancholy 
which he scarcely affected to repress, and seeing him look 
up occasionally at a picture which had a veil over it, asked 
him what the picture was that seemed to disturb him so, 
and why it was veiled. “If it be the portrait of the late 
king,” said Doracles, ‘‘ pray think me worthy of doing 
honour to it, for he was a noble prince. Unveil it, pray. I 
insist upon it. What! am I not worthy to look upon my 
predecessors, Phorbas?” And at these words he frowned 
impatiently. Phorbas, with a trembling hand, but not for 
want of courage, withdrew the black covering ; and the por- 
trait of Daphles, in all her youth and beauty, flashed upon 
the eyes of Doracles. It was not a melancholy face. It 
was drawn before misfortune had touched it, and sparkled 
with a blooming beauty, in which animal spirits and good 
‘nature contended for predominance. Doracles paused and 
seemed struck. ‘ The possessor of that face,” said he, in- 
quiringly, “‘ could never have been so sorrowful as I have 
heard?” +‘ Pardon me, sir,” answered Phorbas, ‘‘I was as 
another father to her, and knew all.” It cannot be,” re- 
turned the prince. The old man begged his other guests to 
' withdraw a while, and then told Doracles how many fond 
and despairing things the queen had said of him, both be. 
fore her wits began to fail and after. ‘ Her wits to fail !” 
murmured the king; “ I have known what it is to feel al- 
' most a mad impatience of the will; but I knew not that 
these gentle creatures, women, could so feel for such a 
trifle.’ Phorbas brought out the laurel-crown, and told him 
how the half of it became bare. The impatient blood of 
Doracles mounted, but not in anger, to his face ; and, break- 
ing up the party, he requested that the picture might be re- 
moved to his own chamber, promising to return it. 
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ts, vied A whole year, however, did he keep it; and as he had 
oice, fay 8° foreign enemies to occupy his time, nor was disposed to 





enter into the common sports of peace, it was understood 

















ho 
a epi ip that he spent the greatest part of his time, when he was not | 
ttentiom™ 12 council, in the room where the picture hung. In truth, | 
thathe e image of the once smiling Daphles haunted him! 
wa we wherever he went; and to ease himself of the yearning of | 
y kner wishing her alive again and seeing her face, he was in the} 
He hadi abit of being with it as much as possible. His self-will | 
mies fom “ed upon him, even in that gentle shape. Millions of | 


times did he wish back the loving author of his fortunes, | 
whom he had treated with so clownish an ingratitude ; and | 
millions of times did the sense of the impotence of his wish | 
Tun up in red hurry to his cheeks and help to pull them into | 
agaunt melancholy. But this is not a repaying sorrow to| 
dwell upon. He was one day, after being in vain expected | 
at council, fuund lying on the floor of the room, dead. He} 
had torn the portrait from the wall. His dagger was in his | 
heart, and his cheek lay upon that blooming and smiling 
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Ovr opinion, precisely, “ much better expressed” by the wor- 
thy editor of the Spirit of the Times, of a fine artist and 
an honour to his country. Those who have the pleasure 
of an acquaintance with the original will acknowledge 
the fidelity of the sketch :— 


Henry Inman, the poet, wit, and painter—as ardent a 
disciple of old Izaak Walton as ever threw a fly, and who 
never wet a line out of season, is about to sail for Europe, 
having recovered, we are delighted to add, his usual health. 
Like West, Newton, and Copley, and more recently Stuart, 
Leslie, Vanderlyn, Allston, Greenough, and Powers, with 
others of kindred genius, Henry Inman goes abroad to do 
honour to his country and himself. We leave to abler pens 
the grateful task of commending him to the genius and in- 
telligence, the rank and fashion, of the Old World; he has 
“ troops of friends” who “sit in high places,” that have his 
interests at heart, and who will hear with equal pride and 
pleasure of his success. Personally, and purely from selfish 
impulses, we hate to hear of his going abroad at all! Who 
shall now put us up to the trick of hornswoggling a salmon 
trout of forty pounds? Who will teach us the art and mys- 
tery of fabricating a fly that will induce a sockdollager to 
“rise” at its first pirouette, though lying over a spring-hole 
in ten feet water? Who else can we take for a partner at 
the Knickerbocker Club, and “raise” the ex-Santa Fe Pri- 
soner and his best friend “ out of their boots?” Well may 
there be a “sound of revelry by night,” and by day, too, 
among the small fry of the Kalikoon and Beaver-kill, at his 
departure! Rejoice, ye speckled denizens of the Long 
Island waters, and leap with joy, ye spotted cannibals of 
Lake Pleasant! Inman, who angles “ not wisely (in bad 
weather) but too well,” is to leave you to those who will 
ere long “ fright the Isle from its propriety,” yourselves in- 
cluded, may be! We expect ere May-day to “catch you 
at it,” paraphrasing Childe Harold after the following scaly 
fashion :-— 

The scene is changed !—and such a change! Oh hook, 
And snell of Inman’s, ye were wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dun fly tosalmon! Far along 
From pool to pool, the roaring brooks among, 
Leaps the live salmon! Not from one lone stream, 
But every river now hath found a tongue, 
And Stump-Pond answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the Johnny Trouts who call to her aloud ! 


Thank heaven, Inman is not to leave you, my fine fel- 
lows, without having one more “ taste of your quality,” in 
consideration of which, and as it is our particular request, 
we trust you will give him the pleasure of your company at 
dinner ! 

Mr. I. determined to visit Europe some time since, but 
has been obliged to forego this intention until now, from ill- 
health. Already has he received several highly flattering 
and munificent orders to be executed while abroad, and we 
doubt not he will at once occupy there his appropriate posi- 
tion—among the most distinguished painters of the day. We 
have it “ under his hand and seal” that he has no idea of 
quietly reposing on his laurels, notwithstanding it is accord- 
ed to him, by the universal suffrages of his countrymen, that 
he is “great in mouths of wisest censure.” Inman con- 
veyed to his friends last season, his burning enthusiasm to 
distinguish himself, in the following beautiful “ lines,” which 
appeared in “ The Gift, for 1844,”—a Philadelphia annual 
—and which were quoted by the London “ Literary Ga- 
zette” lately, as quite the finest among all the poetical con- 
tributions to any of the souvenirs of the year:— 


“ Now listless o’er time’s sullen tide 
My bark of life floats idly on ; 
Youth’s incense-laden breeze has «ied, 
And passion’s fitful gusts are flown. 
While sadly round her aimless course 
Now lowering brood the mental skies, 
The past but murmurs of remorse, 
And dim the ocean-future lies. 

And must this be? My soul, arouse ! 
See through the passing clouds of ill 
How Fame’s pont pharos brightly glows, 
And gilds thy drooping pennant still. 
Stretch to thine oar, yon beam thy guide— 





face, which, had it been living, would never have looked c0| 


ad sul : 
at being revenged. 
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Spread to ambition’s a gale ; 
Friendship and love are at thy side, 
While glory’s breathings swell thy sail.” 
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THE EMBLEM OF THY LIFE, DEAR GIRL. 


This placid lake, my gentle girl, 
Be emblem of thy life, 
As full of peace and purity, 
As free from care and strife ; 
No ripple on its tranquil breast 
That dies not with the day, 
No pebble in its darkest depths, 
But quivers in its ray. 


And see, how every glorious form 
And pageant of the skies, 
Reflected from its glassy face, 
A mirror’d image lies ; 
So be thy spirit ever pure, 
To God and virtue given, 
And thought, and word, and action bear 
The imagery of heaven. 





THE CLOISTER. 


Four o’clock and the Pomeridian of an April day. The 
Brigadier’s audiences are suspended to make room for a ses- 
sion of the Committee, and the door is closed—printers, 
poets, engravers, stitchers and folders, (these female,) adver- 
tisers, carriers, agents, stereotypers, ruthlessly excluded. 
Truly, as Shakspeare says, ‘‘ every man hath business and 
desire,” (for the Brigadier’s society,) “ such as it is.” Long 
last his suaviter in modo” his “ fortiter in re !" 

Brigadier—To business, my boy! What lies in that 
fourth pucker of your eyelid? Smile and let it drop away 
easy! 

Commitice.—Thirtcen letters by to-day’s mail, containing 
propositions to publish immortal works by living and mortal 
American authors, most of them never before heard of— 
postage nine and sixpence, of which please make a memo- 
randum in my favour. 

Brigadier.—Fifty-nine cents each to the cause of unbap- 
tized literature! Are we not involuntary martyrs, my boy! 
Why the mischief don’t you last-page the fact that we pub- 
lish exclusively for the trans-Atlantics and the trans-Styx- 
ians !—never for those who can cross the water to “ settle !” 

Committee.—lIt shall be done, but there is one applicant 
who deserves a hearing. One of the most gifted women 
now living has employed her leisure in compiling a book to 
be used as a round game played with forfeits, or as a par- 
lour fortune-teller. The book is to be called “ Oractes 
FRoM THE Poets.” Questions are proposed, and by the 
choice of a number the inquirer is referred to an answer, in 
a passage selected from the poets. The selections are made 
with great taste, so as not only to convey apposite answers, 
but to make the reader familiar with the most ‘beautiful 
passages of poetry. What say to that? 

Brigadier —Worth lots of money to Riker or Appleton, 
my boy, but we are in the rapid line, and that sort of work 
takes time. Besides, (and here the Brigadier looked mo- 
destly at his nails,) we couldn’t bring our minds to make 
money out of the sex, my boy! Fancy a lovely woman 
calling on us to fork out, as her publisher! Odious word, 
‘ publisher !” It has been too long a synonym for “ pirate” 
and “ Philistine.’ A few of us immortal bards have 
washed and donned the gaberdine of late, but we must let 
it air, my boy, we must let it air, before wearing it abroad— 
at least into a lady’s presence! Think of the maid’s asking 
you to “step into the back room,” if you called on a lady 
and sent up your name as her “ publisher !”” 

Committee—Ah! my illustrious friend and song-builder, 
dignity is a Minerva that needs no nurse. It jumps out of 
your head and walks alone. I would not only publish, but 
peddle from two tin boxes, if my wants would not bear di- 
minishing, and if only this would supply them! We’re 
earthy ants, not chartered butterflies! 








Brigadier—Ha! ha! my boy! my dear boy! 


“ That all the sweetness of the world in one— 
The youth and virtue that would tame wild tigers— 
Should thus be cloistered up !’’ 


Who else wants to gild a gold leaf in the Mirror Library? 
Committee—Seven and two are nine—seven poetesses 
and two he bardlings—pleading for print! We are 
“Toath to refuse, but loather for to grant,”’ 
—will you write the declinatures, dear Brigadier! 
Brigadier —Make a regret-circular, my boy! Say that 
we are a partnership of Posterity. They must die, to quali. 
fy. The “ Home Library,” and the * Parlour Library,” and 
the “ Drawing-Room Library,” and the “ Knickerbocker 
Library,” and many more—(for whose names, see pufis and 
advertisements)—these publish for the equivocal immortak 
now living. We publish only for the immortal dead, or for 
the buried alive, disinterred with our own pick and shovel, 
Write that out, and I'll have it lithographed to save time, 
What next? 
Committee—We want a new head. 
Brigadier.—Speak for yourself, my boy! 
Committee—A new caption, then, (if you will be criti 
cal) inthe Mirror. Where can I praise things, now? There's 
Headley’s new book on Italy, worth the best laurel-sprig of 
my picking. There’s “ Amelia,” of the Louisville Journal, 
who has written some poetry about hearing a sermon, that 
traverses your back-bonc like electricity, and where to praise 
that! George Flagg has painted a delicious sketch of my 
Glenmary-born Imogen, and I will praise him! I wants 
place to praise— 
Brigadier —Hire a pew! 
Committee——Will you give me a column? 
Brigadier. —To your memory, I will. 
Commitiee.—Well, my memory wants a column, to te 
cord the good things I should not forget to praise. 
Brigadier—Take it—take it—but for Heaven’s sake be 
pert and pithy, crisp and critical! Nothing so dull as praise 
to everybody but the praisee. Anything more? 
Commitiee.— Y es— 
“ The loving mother that nine months did bear 
In the dear closet of her painful side 
Her tender babe, it seeing safe appear 
Doth not so much rejoice,” 
as I to inform you of the approaching delivery, from the 
press, of “ Pencillings by the Way.” My travels hav 
seemed interminable. 
Brigadier.—Well, as I assisted at their birth once before, 
I can certify now to their being “ born again.” Is that what 
you want? 
Committee.—No—for, half the book was never a book 
before, not having been published except in the old Mirra: 
I want you to make it trip 





“as merry as a grig, 
And brisk as bottled ale,” 

that I may hurry into “calf” all I have written up to las 
year, and start fresh from my meridian with “ Dashes qj 
Life,” and gossips in the cloister. For, as says old Wotto 
in the “ Reliquie,” “Though I am a cloistered man in tht 
condition of my present life, yet, having spent so much @ 
mine age among noise abroad, there still doth hang updo 
me, I know not how, a certain concupiscence of novelty.” 

Brigadier —Verbum sap. sat. Shall the committee rit 
—by getting down off the table ? 

Committee—Yes!—one minute! Have you read f 
proof-sheets of that glorious—atorious—say “ glorious!” 

Brigadier.—Glorious. 

Committee.—Hood’s ‘“ Midsummer Fairies”*—the mé 
delicious * Rococo” conceivable? Yes? 


Be off! 
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